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TO OUR READERS. 


The present issue of the “Spectator” is produced under the 
limitation of the supply of paper made obligatory by the Government 
restrictions. But though we have been compelled to make certain 
reductions, we have been able to supply our readers with approximately 
as much reading-matter as before. There are fewer pages, but there 
are a good many more words on each page, owing to our annexation 
of half of our margins. Al the same time, the print has been altered 
in only two sections of the paper—in the letters and the reviews. 
A great saving in paper will be accomplished by avoiding the waste 
caused by printing unnecessary copies. We know we can rely upon 
our readers to help us here. One of the chief ways in which they 
can do so is by informing the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway 
Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to purchase their paper 
that they will want a copy of the “Spectator” each week. That 
will enable the seller to know exactly how many copies to order, and 
thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. Speaking generally, the 
“Spectator” has not been modified or altered in any essential. 
We would ask those of our readers who may feel inclined to criticize 
unfavourably the small modifications observable in our issue of to-day 
to withhold such criticism till they have had experience of them for a 
month or six weeks. We venture to say that by that time they will not 
notice the change, except possibly to approve of it. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the “‘ Spectator” 
as regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
The Manager, “Tae Sprecrator,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


NEWS 








OF THE WEEK. 
——.¢———— 
it our leading columns we have reviewed the military situation 
at length, and will only repeat here the most salient facts. 
They are that the French during the week have been holding their 
own at Verdun as gallantly and as persistently as ever. If thoy 
were essentially safe, as we have always held they were, even 
when faced by the first fury of the German onset, they are 
doubly or trebly safe now. They know what the Germans can 
accomplish, and they know that they can beat it. At the same 
time, the Germans have learnt the terrible lesson that the very 
most and the very best they can do is not enough. There is 
nothing more shattering to the nerve of an Army, and so to its 
moral, than constant attacks constantly repelled. German discip- 
line is no doubt little short of a miracle, but even it cannot endure 
unshaken such an ordeal as that of Verdun during the past five 
weeks, 


The news from the Russian line is promising in the northern and 
in the middle sections, but best of allin the South, where the Austrian 
Opposition is growing distinctly feeble. When we remember that 
the struggle here is visible to the Roumanians—it is proceeding 
close to their frontier—it is impossible to doubt that it will have 
& very considerable effect on the situation in the Balkans. Of the 
Russian movement generally, the well-informed Petrograd corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post, writing in Thursday's issue, goes 
so far as to say: “ The great move on the Russian front has begun, 
and the Verdun fiasco is thereby doubly emphasized for those who 
understand.” For ourselves, we believe that these optimistic 








two factors in the problem. In the first place, all fair-minded 
men must, we think, by now admit that absolutely no case whatever 
can be made out against Lord Derby for breaking, evading, or 
ignoring, even in the slightest degree, his pledges to the married 
men. Those pledges have been kept in the spirit and in the letter. 


As we have said again and again in these pages, it is as odious 
as it is unjust to talk about Lord Derby having failed to keep hi 
word or having “‘s'.uffled”’ in hisexplanations. Henever concealed, 
but rather emphasized, the fact that a good many unmarried men 
would have to be exempted in order to perform necessary work 
in mining, munitions, and agriculture. The essential part of the 
ple'ge was the promise to apply compulsion if an insufficient 
number of unmarried men proved willing to offer themselves 
voluntarily. Compulsion was only to be applied if the men who failed 
to volunteer were not a negligible quantity. To describe those who, 
like ourselves, call attention to these plain facts as indulging in 
“ shuffling ”’ is to use language so mendacious as to pass the bounds 
which even the most panic-stricken publicists might be expected 
to set to their perfervid imaginations. 


have no grievance, and in reality suffer no avoidable hardship, since 
even if there had been no exemptions our military needs would 
have required the calling up, and the immediate calling up, of tho 
groups to which they belong, they have on another and wider 
plane a considerable grievanco, due to the fact that compulsion 
has not been applied—as in our opinion it ought to have been appliod 
—to the married men of military age as woll as the unmarried. Tho 
truth is, as we have never ceased to point out, there cannot be 
fairness and there cannot be a truly democratic treatment of the 
subject unless there is compulsion. The voluntary system when 
applied in the crisis of a great war moans pressure of a terrific 
character, applied along the line of least resistance—i.e., to the 
most willing and most patriotic men. The depth of their feelings, 
their high courage, their resolve to do their duty and not to be 
shirkers, make the best men in the country offer themselves, 
however great the personal loss they may suffer. 





But when they have mado that sacrifice they find that other 
men often better able to go than themselves aro selfishly refusing 
to bear any part of the burden. The Government meanwhile flog 
the willing and sparo the unwilling horse. No wonder that 
the willing horses soon regard such partial voluntaryism— or 
shall we say unfair compulsion ?—with detestation. Tho true 
grievance of the married mon consists, not in the breaking of any 
pledge by the Government or by Lord Derby, for none has been 
broken, but in the failure of the Government to apply compulsion 
to the married mon, and so spread the duty of national preservation 
evenly through all classes. We are therefore fully in agreement 
with the Liberal War Committee in advocating compulsion all round, 
and trust the Unionist War Committee may follow suit. Such 
action, if it is taken in the propor spir:t, should not in tho least 
embarrass the Coalition Government. It will show them, however, 
that the ropresentatives of the people are willing to take the responsi- 
bility of enacting compulsion the moment the Executive Govern- 
ment deem it necessary. That should prove a great source of 
strength to the Government as a whole. 


Meanwhile we are strongly in favour of the military authorities 
enlarging at both ends their definition of military age for voluntary 
enlistment. We would like men to be allowed to enlist up to forty- 
five, provided, of course, that the doctors would pass them as sound 
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in wind and limb. Plenty of work can be found for sound men over 
forty. We would further allow every boy of seventeen and over 
who wanted to join the colours to do so. From many points of 
view the inclusion of the boys between seventeen and nineteen 
would be an enormous gain. Even if comparatively few of these 
boys were ready to go to the front before the war ended, their six 
months of good food, open-air life, and military training under 
present war conditions would have dono an immense deal of 
permanent good to the physique of the rising generation. Without 
question the boys through their rapid and intensive military 
education would gain an alertness and an open-mindedness which 
would serve them in good stead in the battle of life which lies 
before them—a battle bound to be arduous under the conditions of 
the future, To miss such an opportunity for improving our lads 
physically, mentally, and morally would be a capital error. 


The Times of Wednesday gives an interesting account by a 
Swede of a recent visit to Germany. When asked what was 
the strongest impression he had formed, he replied that 
what struck him most of all, outside Berlin and other large 
cities, was the isolation of the people. “The people generally 
know nothing about anything.” This isolation was due to the 
Censorship, which was very clever in keeping all in ignorance of 
everything that might give rise to inconvenient reflections. Any- 
thing more meagre than the German Press could not be imagined. 
“ Berlin,” he went on, “ gave an indescribable impression of war 
weariness.” It was not only the civilian population, but the soldiers 
also, wounded and unwounded, who had the appearance of being 
mentally and physically fatigued. A curious change had come 
over the women. Instead of looking up as they did before to the 
etronger sex, they now have an air of fearlessness and conscious self- 
control. If this goes on, The Caravaners will have to be rewritten. 


One can attach too much importance to these psychological 
photographs, but we cannot help thinking that the impressions 
of the Swede have a considerable significance. Some day enlighten- 
ment must come to the Germans, and then the effect will be 
terrific. Imagine the national agony when the feeling runs like 
liquid fire through Germany: “Then, after all, we are not con- 
querors, as we thought, but a conquered, or soon to be conquered, 
people!” And to this disillusionment will be added the thought * 
“‘How are we to answer our enemies when they speak to us of 
what we did in Belgium, in Poland, and Serbia?” One 
envisages here a tragedy of despair so poignant that its con- 
templation is almost unbearable. Well did Ajax say :— 


“Tf I must perish, I thy will obey; 
But let me perish in the light of day.” 


Tho German sea policy of “‘ making a solitude ’ round the British 
Isles renders the resignation of Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz the 
more curious, for one would have thought that there never was a 
policy more after his own savage heart. Messages from Berlin 
only deepen the paradox, as no doubt they are intended to do. 
A wireless message from Berlin to the German Embassy at Washing- 
ton says that the resignation means no change whatever in sub- 
marine warfare, and then in the very next sentence we have the 
following statement, which is no doubt sent to the address of the 
American Government: “In some quarters it is believed that 
his resignation is connected with the Emperor’s decision not to 
extend submarine warfare beyond the limits announced to neutrals 
in the Memorandum and not to direct it against neutral ships.” 
It is noticeable that the German Emperor’s message of farewell to 
von Tirpitz, though expressed in gracious ehough language, is 
not at all warm towards the creator of the German Navy, All we 
ean say—and this is certain—is that there is a rift somewhere in 
the German lute; that the German rulers have reached a crisis 
and know it; and that, in spite of von Tirpitz’s retirement, there 
will be more, not less, frightfulness. It seems possible that von 
Tirpitz’s resignation is a “* blind.” 


Affidavits by the officers of the Dutch liner ‘ Tubantia’ leave 
no doubt whatever that she was torpedoed. The wake of the 
torpedo was clearly seen by the first and fourth officers and the 
look-out man. At the moment when the crime was committed 
the vessel was about to anchor in misty weather near the North 
Hinder lightship. The German comments on the affair are as 
various and bewildering as usual. The German Government and 
the German newspapers regularly combine to create a fog, and then 
make diplomatic use of any chance occurrences in the general 
obscurity. In the case of the ‘Tubantia’ at least three distinct 
explanations or excuses have been offered to the world—(1) that 
the ‘Tubantia’ struck a mine; (2) that she was torpedoed by a 
British submarine, two British submarines having been seen waiting 





near the lightship; (3) that she coul® not possibly have been sunk 
by a German submarine, as she was outside the war zone Within 
which it would have beep permissible to sink her. As our 
American friends might say, “What is the matter with” (4) that 
she was sunk because she was such a tempting shot, and ‘what 
business anyway’ had she got to be hanging about the North Sea? 


We have no doubt ourselves that of these explanations the third 
undesignedly points to the truth. The Germans mean to try to 
sink everything that floats, whether belligerent or neutral, in the 
neighbourhood of the British Isles. They want to try to effect a 
complete blockade of our shores, and hope largely to accomplish 
their purpose by creating an atmosphere of terror among neutrals. 
The fact that the ‘ Tubantia’ was less than the prescribed thirty 
miles from the Dutch coast of course made no difference whatever. 
As though to prove that this is really the mad scheme of Germany, 
other neutral vessels have since been torpedoed. The Dutch liner 
‘Palembang’ was sunk off the Galloper Buoy last Saturday, 
Several members of the crew were injured and a boy is missing 
Last Sunday the Danish vessel ‘ Skodsborg’ was torpedoed without 
warning. Three men were drowned, one of whom was a Swede, 
Other Danish and Norwegian vessels have also been sunk. 
We sincerely sympathize with the neutral nations which are 
suffering from this insane outburst of crime. It is one of the 
surest signs of German desperation which have yet appeared. 


The American expedition into Mexico to punish General Villa 
is naturally being watched with great anxiety. Congress is under 
no illusions as to the risks of the undertaking. It has authorized 
the raising of another twenty thousand men. The mobile force 
would thus reach its paper strength of forty thousand. The 
Washington correspondent of the Times says that the War Depart- 
ment hopes that many retired soldiers will return to the colours, 
and that National Guards, by taking over police work on the 
border, may release about fifteen thousand regulars for Mexico. 
Meanwhile the American force under General Pershing has already 
penetrated over a hundred miles into Mexico. Villa is believed 
to be about fifty miles further on. Rumour says that he massacres 
Americans as he retires. The co-operation of President Carranza 
with the American troops is still quite an uncertain quantity. We 
cannot exclude the possibility that all the Mexican parties will make 
common cause against the invader, but we most sincerely hope that 
this disastrous complication will not happen. 


The largest air raid yet attempted by the Allies was carried out 
on Monday, when sixty-five machines, mostly British, but including 
nineteen French and som? Belgian machines, bombed Zeebruggo 
and Houttave. Zeebrugge is now a considerable station, not only 
for German seaplanes, but also for submarines. Among the Allied’ 
machines were fifteen fighting aeroplanes, which accompanied the 
bomb-dropping machines as escort. The bomb-droppers carried 
about two hundred pounds each. One Belgian officer was seriously 
wounded, but all the machines returned safely. It is believed 
that much damage was done. The largest previous raid was con- 
ducted a -year ago by forty British and eight French machines, 
This is the true policy—to search the enemy out in his own home 
The Billings of Germany may then be left to wail over the impotence 
of their country to protect itself. 


Four German seaplanes raided East Kent last Sunday early in 
the afternoon. The first dropped six bombs in Dover Harbour, and 
then some on the town. The second dropped bombs on Deal. The 
third and fourth bombed Ramsgate. About forty-eight bombs 
were dropped altogether. Some houses were damaged, and the 
casualties amounted to three men, one woman, and seven children 
killed and over thirty persons injured. Flight-Commander Bone, 
R.N.A.S., in a single-seater acroplane, performed the fine feat of 
bringing down one of the raiders thirty miles out at sea. He hit 
the seaplane many times and killed the observer, 


On Monday four British destroyers sighted and engaged three 
German destroyers off the Belgian coast. The German destroyers 
ran for Zeebrugge, but before they escaped two of them were 
observed to be hit. Our casualties were four men wounded. 
According to the German account, our destroyers ‘‘ broke off the 
action” after receiving several direct hits, and steamed out of 
sight at full speed, whereas the damage to the German destroyers 
was “unimportant.” These words have a familiar sound. When 
German craft have safely reached shelter behind a minefield, what 
more natural than that the British vessels should “ break off the 
action”? and steam away elsewhere at full speed? We often 
wonder what meaning the German people read into the habitual 
meaning}<ss form of words. 
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On Thursday week the House of Commons once more discussed 
the recruiting difficulties, and Sir John Simon played his usual 
of showing how the tribunals mangled tho letter and the spirit 
of the Military Service Act. It is very easy for a man‘of Sir John 
Simon's great forensic ability to pick holes in the working of an 
Act under wholly unparalleled conditions. We cannot help wonder- 
ing whether it has ever occurred to him to ask himself the simple 
uestion: “Am I helping my country to beat the Germans?” 
After this exhibition of destructive cleverness, the speech of Captain 
William Redmond was like a breath of fresh air. Nothing, he said, 
could be teo good for our soldiers. The harder tho life, the jollier 
the men were. His message was: “Send us the reinforcements. 
Send all you can, and send them as soon as you can. Aftor the war 
vou can discuss whether you have beaten the Germans on the 
proper lines or not.” This note of honesty, common-sense, and 
honour was hailed with delight in all parts of the House. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George, in 
the absence of Mr. Asquith owing to an indisposition which 
we hope will be brief, announced that Mr. Runciman will be the 
principal British representative at the Economic Conference of the 
Allies in Paris. Sir Edward Grey stated that Britain, France, and 
Russia had recently given a guarantee to Belgium that she would 
be invited to participate in the peace negotiations when the proper 
time came. But he very properly added that no peace would 
be even considered which did not provide for the economic and 
political independence of Belgium and for her indemnification 
for the injury done to her. There was another long discussion on 
recruiting. We need mention only the statements of Mr. Long. 
He said that the War Office Conference on the previous day had 
considered the first Report of the Board of Trade Committee re- 
ducing the list of reserved occupations and refusing exemption 
altogether to men below a certain age. Men who had taken up 
exempted occupations since August 14th, 1915, would not be held 
entitled to release from military service. Moreover, it had been 
decided that agriculture could spare still more men. “ We are 
doing our best to bring in the unmarried, and that is the full extent 
of our pledge.” 








The action brought by Mrs, Asquith against the owners of the 
Globe came before Mr. Justice Peterson on Tuesday, when the 
defendants agreed to pay £1,000 to Mrs. Asquith in respect of 
the libel, and to indemnify her against any expenses to which she 
had been put. It may be remombored that slanderous and untrue 
suggestions had beon made in the correspondence columns of the 
Globe that Mrs. Asquith had been sending food and othor things to 
German officers, prisoners of war at Donington Hall. At an applica- 
tion to the Court for an injunction in December last the defendants 
expressed their sincere and unqualified regret for the libel, and a 
further apology was made on Tuesday. Mrs. Asquith, however, 
very properly went into the box and herself denied on oath that she 
had ever sent gifts to, or communicated with, prisoners at 
Donington Hall. 


We congratulate Mrs. Asquith most heartily on having faced, 
and faced so successfully, the disagreeable task of bringing the 
dissominators of slander to book, and we hope that people in a 
public position will note and follow her plucky example. It is the 
greatest mistake for people to be too proud to notice libellers. 
They are public pests on whom it is an imperative duty to stamp. 
It is often necessary, no doubt, for newspapers to speak out plainly 
in regard to the actions of public men, but they must do such work 
with a proper sense of responsibility, and only whon they have 
verified their facts. The law of libol is the best antiseptic for the 
Press, and preserves us from tho reckless mud-throwing to which 
men are tempted in the heat of party passion. Those who have 
encouraged and endorsed mischievous tittle-tattle of the kind 
exposed in Mrs. Asquith’s action against the Globe will, we trust, 
after that exposure feel heartily ashamed of themselves. 


Last Saturday an Army Order was issued stating that the 
Sovereign had deomed it expedient to authorize the formation of a 
corps to be entitled the Royal Defence Corps, the corps to 
be a corps for the purposes of the Army Act, and the rates of 
pay of the officers and men to be thoso of infantry of 
the line. Though no official explanation of the Order has yet 
boon given, the newspapers have published an explanation which, 
Wo presume, is semi-official. This is to tho effect that the creation 
of the new corps is a preliminary to the utilization of the Volunteer 
Corps when they are given a dofinite military status under the 
Vv olunteer Act. The Volunteer Training Corps when they become 
Volunteers in the old sense will be largely used in the work of 
Patrol and guard duties at vulnerable points, and thus take over 





duties at present performed by what have been cumbrously called 
“supernumerary companies of Territorial units.” These super- 
numerary companies have, in fact, had nothing to do with the Terri- 
torial units to which on paper they are attached, but are, in truth, 
sections of the National Reserve, disguised under an alias. 


When the war broke out the policy adopted by the military 
authorities, which we have always regarded as inconvenient, was 
not to let the men retain the name of National Reservists, but to 
give them another designation. Under the new and, in our opinion, 
much better system of the creation of tho Royal Defence Corps, 
the country will for the first time understand what a great dobt 
it owes to the National Reservo—a body which, the readers of 
the Spectator will remember, was first foreshadowed in these columns, 
and first endowed with a concrete form in the county of Surrey on 
the suggestion of the editor of the Spectator. 


Excellent as has been the work done by the National 
Reserve in guarding vulnerable places on the coast as well 
as inland, it is not its whole work. Class L of that Reserve 
were at the beginning of the war drafted into the Special Reserve, 
and were used to bring it up to its full strongth. Unless 
it had been supplied in that way, the mobilization of the original 
Expeditionary Force would have been incomplete by some thirty 
thousand men. When the Royal Defence Corps is fully organized 
we hope to be able to return to the subject, and to point out in 
detail how completely, owing to the force of circumstances, the 
original hopes of the founders of the National Reservo have been 
fulfilled. 


In our leading columns to-day we publish an article on “ Heroes 
and Heroics” by “A Student in Arms” which incidentally deals 
with some of the problems connected with war hospitals. Nobody 
has a better right to express his views on this or any other military 
question. We venture to say, however, that if he had ever been 
responsible for the working of a hospital he would have found a 
good many difficulties, which he does not seem to recognize in his 
otherwise sound and excellent plea for elasticity. In the case of 
some patients nothing could be more desirable than to allow them 
the freest access to their own families. In other cases, say those 
of enteric or neurasthenic patients, it might well be that such 
indulgence would prove very injurious, After all, the essential 
object of a hospital is the cure of the patients. Many of those 
delightfully irresponsible fighting men in regard to whom “A 
Student in Arms” has so deeply moved us under the namo of 
“lost sheep” have families whose views on things in general 
correspond very much with those of their soldier sons, brothers, or 
husbands, and who firmly believe that pork pies and cold plum 
pudding, washed down with a mixture of whisky and “four-alo,” 
are a perfectly suitable, if not indeed necessary, part of an 
invalid diet. 


It will no doubt be said that the hospital authorities ought to 
have power to allow a freedom to the virtuous A and B which 
has to be denied to the careless and irresponsible C and D. 
In theory this is perfectly true. In practice, however, it is most 
difficult to give privileges to some patients and not to others, 
when there has been no misconduct of any kind, but there is merely 
a general feeling that one set of patients will make very good uso of 
their privileges, and another—not through any wickedness, but 
from inherent carelessness—will make a vory ill use of them. To 
have two sets of rules is always regarded by the inmates of a hospital 
as favouritism, and nothing is so bad for that discipline which must 
be maintained in any institution as favouritism. 





Men crowded together in a big institution naturally have to 
live under artificial conditions, and these conditions are made 
much more exacting when to the ordinary difficulties of 
controlling human beings are added the extra difliculties of 
controlling sick men—men who through their physical condition 
are wayward and inclined to feel aggrieved, and who also have an 
enormous amount of idle time on their hands. These troubles are 
of course greatly exaggerated in the case of hospitals with, say, 
five hundred to a thousand beds. And here comes in the 
advantage of the small unit in hospita! administration. It may be, 
and no doubt is, a good deal moro expensive than the big unit, 
but it is far easier to manage on elastic, equitable, and humane lines. 
Happily the patient is a wonderfully good fellow on the whole and 
very reasonable. If you explain to him that your object is to cure 
him and make a man of him again as quickly as possible, and not 
to give him a good time or to let him enjoy himself, he soon catches 
hold of the idea and acquiesces in strict treatment. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMMON-SENSE AND THE COMMAND OF THE AIR. 


a2 fierce controversy now raging in regard to our needs 
in the matter of air power, and our ability to meet 
those needs, can only be described as most unsatisfactory 
and most injurious. It is easy enough to state what ought 
to be our ideals, and how far we have fallen short of them 
in the past and in the present. It is also easy to draw lurid 
pictures of the mighty things we could do if we only had the 
sense to place our Air Service in the hands of modest and 
retiring Members of Parliament who talk about murder if 
we use our aeroplanes and of cowardice if we do not, who find 
in our darkened streets a wound to the honour of the nation, 
and then paint fearful pictures of the panic caused by Zeppelins, 
and lay the blame for that panic at the door of the Government. 
Such “ hot-air” polemics, although in the course of them 
certain sound suggestions may emerge, as we admit is some- 
times the case in a debate in the House of Commons, 
do nothing to solve the problem of the moment. That 
etapa is how to use the air power we now have so as to 

elp us to beat the Germans. For that purpose wails over 
the air power which we ought to possess but have not got are 
quite valueless. We have to make the best use of the instru- 
ments at hand. Here the speech which Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu made on Wednesday last to the Liberal War Com- 
mittee strikes us as very much wiser and sounder than any- 
thing that was said in the Commons. Though Lord Montagu 
is in favour, and rightly in favour as we think, of establishing 
what he calls “a full-blown Air Ministry,” he realizes that 
this must be a matter for the future and not for the present. 
You cannot enter upon such a policy of reconstruction in 
the middle of the war. While the war lasts, as Lord Montagu 
sees, “‘the executive control of seaplanes and aeroplanes 
should be left, as now, in the hands of Sir John Jellicoe and 
Sir Douglas Haig in their respective spheres.” We entirely 
agree, and we applaud Lord Montagu for putting himself and 
his expert knowledge at the disposal of the Government to 
carry on in practice that policy of dual control which he 
deprecates in the abstract. That dual control, “ compen- 
sated,” to borrow a phrase from the region of mechanics, 
by the Joint Committee of the naval and military authorities 
over which Lord Derby presides, is, we believe, the best 
working policy which can be adopted at the moment. To 
the support of that policy all our aerial experts, civil, naval, 
and military, should loyally rally. Though a coherent 
and logical scheme of administration is a matter of great 
moment, it is in fact more important as regards future 
preparation than present executive use. As for execution, 
if you have the right men working in a true spirit and 
with singleness of aim, they will secure good results even out 
of a bad system. What, however, is certain is that if, instead 
of keeping our eye upon the object—i.e., beating the Germans 
—we indulge in angry recriminations, pompous boasts of 
omniscience, and self-righteous assertions of the “ I-told- 
you-so” order, we may pave the way not for success but 
for disaster. Jealousy, self-seeking, self-advertisement, and 
self-glorification on the one hand, and vindictive partisanship on 
the other, will ruin and paralyse any system, no matter 
whether it is in the abstract good or bad. 

With this preliminary disclaimer of any desire whatever to 
take sides in the controversy that has raged in Parliament 
this week, and with a determination to escape from the heated 
air of the House of Commons into a clearer and saner atmo- 
sphere, we desire to emphasize certain abstract considerations 
which when understood must, we believe, govern the develop- 
ments of the future—considerations which Lord Montagu 
stated so eloquently in hisspeech. The first proposition which 
we wish to emphasize is that when we have time to deal with 
fundamentals it will be found absolutely necessary to create 
an independent Air Service—an independent fighting force 
charged with the control of the element of the air, In other 
words, the Aerial Service must cease to be the appanage—or 
shall we say the Cinderella ?—of either the War Office or the 
Admiralty. The new element of war demands a new service. 
To this it will be replied: “Surely we may do just as 
well or better by letting the Navy and the Army develop their 
Air Services in the directions required by them, rather than 
by founding a third Service which will be apt to create more 
of the friction, jealousy, and inability for interaction which 
have so often injured us in the past when co-operation has been 
required between our fleets and our armies? Here are two 
sources of waste and muddle; why add a third?” Our 
answer is that we must run these risks because without 
them we shall never get the command of the air. 
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Any man endowed with a reasonable amoun Pn 5 
must surely perceive that if the forces of the air develo 
have developed in the last five years—probably the it 

develop at a greatly accelerated pace—we shall see the hie 
carrying power, pace, and combative capacity of aircraft of 
both sorts raised to such an extent that the present instrum of 
of war, though even now they seem formidable, wil] — 
fishing-smacks to Deonienaalite, This means, of cou “. 
that both sea and land, and all that floats and moves on the 
one or stands and moves on the other, will be liable to attack 
and destruction from the air. It means also that, owing to th 

nature of the air and the rapidity of movement therein : 
rapidity nearly double that of land movement and treble that of 
the most rapid sea movement—the combatant masters of the 
air will be able either to destroy the enemy’s engines of war 
at sea or on land, or else to drive them undersea or under. 
ground. In either case the combative value of the sea or land 
militants will be reduced to zero. Air forces may quite con- 
ceivably be able to command the sea, and to a great extent 
command the land, or rather, let us say, will be able to make 
the use of either sea or land impossible to those who do their 
business in great waters or move upon the surface of the 
earth. This does not, of course, mean that the world js 
necessarily going to become uninhabitable. What it does 
mean is that the Power which wants to live in security must 
be able to command the air. 

Now there is only one way of commanding the air, as there 
is only one way of commanding the sea. That is by meeting 
your enemics in the air and destroying their forces. Nothing 
else will serve the purpose. The command of the sea, as 
Nelson and his predecessors taught us, is not a metaphysical 
abstraction, but in essence a purely practical matter. The 
capacity to find out the enemy’s ships, fight them, and destroy 
them, or else, as Sir John Jellicoe is now doing, seal them 
up in their inland waters, is all that is required. Now what 
does this mean when translated into terms of the air? It 
means that a Power like Britain, which to live must do 
business both on the sea and on the land, and do it under 
what we may call conditions of high concentration—i.e., in 
a closely packed island community and on equally closely 
packed waterways—must have an air force that can 
find out and bring to battle and destroy the air forces of its 
enemies. Nothing short of this will do. No talking, no 
metaphysics, no “ waiting and seeing” can help us to evade 
the issue. There is no other way by which we can live asa 
great nation. Unless in the future we secure the command 
of the air, not for aggressive but for protective purposes, we 
shall become as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. Twenty 
years hence, perhaps before, as every one will then acknow- 
ledge, it will be regarded as utterly futile to talk about the 
Air Service being an auxiliary of the present great fighting 
Services. The Air Service will be the great fighting Service, 
the Service which will seal the fate of nations. We say this, 
not because the Air Service is a novelty, but because of a 
plain, undeniable physical fact—the universality of the air. 
The air iseven more universal than the sea. There are certain 
Powers which are entirely inland Powers, and others which 
only have very limited and very inhospitable coasts. But every 
State, small and great, has, and must be surrounded for all 
time by, the circumambient air, and so is a potential Air Power. 
You may exclude certain Powers altogether from the sea by 
—s them geographical bounds. No nation can ever be 
excluded from the air. Therefore in the last resort the 
right to live freely and independently will be won and secured 
by nations in the air. If all this sounds an exaggeration 
now, we say without the slightest hesitation that it will 
soon be the merest string of commonplaces. 

It comes, then, to this. Our future safety demands that 
we shall have more airships, and airships better manned, 
better engined, and better armed than those of any other 
Power in the world. That is the ideal for which we must 
strive, or finally go under. Further, we are as certain 
as that the sun will rise to-morrow that ultimately we can 
only reach that ideal by having an independent Air Service, 
a Service backed by the best brains, and, what is even more 
important, backed also by the bravest hearts and most ardent 
souls in the country—by the men who are determined to 
scale the highest heaven, “even to the throne of Jove him- 
self advance,” adventurous youths who will be lured by the 
glories of air flight to hazard more than did the heroes of 
antiquity in their search for the Golden Fleece, or out 
Elizabethan sea-rovers when to the cry of ‘‘ Westward Ho!’ 
they steeled their hearts to every fate, and cut with their 
keels the waters of every ocean. Such work must be done 





through a Service which, while inheriting the noble traditions 
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of both the older fighting Services, is free and unfettered for 
every experiment, every risk, or, if you will, for every blunder, 
rovided only that the ideal can be reached. ; 

We have an inspiring work before us, but at the moment 
there is a deadly, dirty, bloodstained scuffle to deal with which 
we must finish in the good old-fashioned hammer-and-tongs 
way by land and sea. When that is accomplished we shall 
have plenty of time to plan for those mighty days when 
“ Heaven’s deep-domed empyrean ” shall ring to the roar of 


the airman’s onset. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


E have at length passed the dead point in the war. If 
one imagines the military operations as a great steam 
engine fantastically slow in action, we have an illustration 
of what has just happened. Some engineers doubted whether 
there was enough steam in the boiler to make the huge crank 
turn over the dead point. We have all watched the crank 
labouring up to the critical moment where it must have a 
margin of impulse to turn it over that dead point. We have 
looked on holding our breath. But the point is passed ; 
the crank swings smoothly on in a fresh stride; the new 
steam that was being got up was not too late. The dead point 
was safely passed at Verdun. Of that there can no longer 
be any doubt. Speed was the essence of the German scheme, 
and now that weeks have slipped away since the phalanx first 
plunged forwards at Verdun, we can confidently write that 
the Germans have suffered the greatest reverse they have 
experienced in the war. It is a reverse greater than that 
of the Marne, because it has a greater psychological value. 
At the Marne the Germans received a shocking surprise, 
but their Staff in arrogant confidence thought that it was a 
temporary check which would soon be swallowed up in victory. 
This time—at Verdun—they know very well that they had 
staked everything on the throw; that they could no longer 
afford to lose. Having failed in these circumstances their 
dejection must be the greater. All the signs indicate that 
this is so. The German nation and the German Army are 
war-weary. We hear of depression in the Army and of riots 
in Berlin. In both cases we make allowances for exaggeration, 
but report says that the last riots in Berlin were not mere 
“bread riots”—not a rabble of women screaming in the 
streets that they could no longer put up with their domestic 
hardships—but a mob of people demanding that their 
husbands, sons, and brothers should be saved from the 
slaughter. The motive of the peace-riot is a vastly uglier 
and more angry thing than the rage of women who are out 
of patience with empty shops and the system of bread-tickets. 
Let us be sure not to exaggerate; we do not pretend to 
believe that the Germans are on the point of such a collapse 
as the world saw in 1806. When their resistance failed then 
it went with a run. Such a thing might conceivably happen 
again, but we should be mad indeed to reckon on it. We are 
much more inclined to believe that we have a long period of 
fighting still before us in which we shall need every man we can 
put in the field and every penny we can raise to meet the 
financial strain. But we believe, none the less, that 
the Allies have now “ got” the Germans. As a distinguished 
sailor said after the Verdun failure, ‘“* The Germans are like a 
lot of rats in a racket court. They have still got plenty of 
room to run ahout—but there they are!” If the Allies do 
not commit great military mistakes, the Germans cannot get 
out of the racket court. They will rush madly at the walls 
and try to climb them or try to bite holes under the door, 
but there will have to be very bad blundering indeed some- 
where if they are allowed to escape. The image might be 
developed further, because the walls of the racket court are 
not fixed. They are gradually closing in like the walls of 
the room in Poe’s story. 

On technical military grounds we have seen nothing 
more encouraging than the glorious French resistance 
at Verdun. For the French fought under conditions which 
would have made failure excusable for all but troops that 
have the very genius of winning. The Germans drove back 
the defenders at first ; they even gained a point which, if it 
had been held, would have upset the whole French scheme 
of defence ; they, moreover, attacked a position which was a 
precarious salient in the French line ; and they seemed, finally, 
to have an excellent chance of cutting off the French who 
were—and, of course, still are—on the right bank of the 
Meuse. In all they failed. Their successes were no greater 
than it is open to any army to win which masses an enormous 
number of guns at one point, annihilates the front-line trenches 
before them, and is willing to lose a huge proportion of 
the infantry sent forward to occupy the ground shattered 








and disfigured by high explosives. The Germans make great 
play verbally with such “successes” in this sense as they 
have won, but the world is not deceived. Through all neutral 
countries the news of the great German failure, fully recog- 
nized as such, is resounding. We shall soon see the results in 
the changed attitude of several small neutral nations. The 
doctrine of German military invincibility, which was held by 
the Staffs of nearly all the small countries of Europe, is 
— 

erdun is the clou of the situation, but everywhere else, 
except in Mesopotamia, the hopes of the Allies run high. 
The Germans admit that the Russians are already embarked 
upon a “ great offensive.” South of Dvinsk, in the lake district, 
the Russians are advancing and taking prisoners, and north of 
Dvinsk there are the first premonitions of an advance. On 
the Dniester the Russians have struck a hard blow against the 
Austrians, who have recoiled, and if this advance can be 
continued the effect upon the policy of Roumania is sure 
to be great. Already the star of the Germanophil party in 
Roumania is dropping in the sky. We may yet see it set 
for ever. At Salonika the position continually improves. 
Germany and Bulgaria never had more sound reasons for 
attacking a place than they have had for attacking Salonika. 
Evidently they had not enough strength, or they hesitated 
too long. Now it is too late. Salonika lies impregnably on 
the flank of the cherished German line of advance to the East. 
But that is not all. While the Allies’ Army at Salonika grows 
in strength and confidence, the German and Bulgarian troops 
have plenty of leisure to develop their debilitating mistrust 
of each other. The Bulgarians, in particular, are bound te 
deteriorate. This is what always happens when the great 
Army of a small State is kept in the field for a comparatively 
long time. A balance between the fighting strength and the 
industrial productivity of such a country never existed from 
the beginning. The great Army of the little State must make 
war rapidly or fail. The Bulgarians are already seized with 
misgivings, and more and more they will lay their distresses 
and anxieties at the door of their overbearing German task- 
masters. Very different is the moral atmosphere at Salonika, 
where the goodwill of the Greeks responds sensitively to the 
changing military situation, and where the Allied Army will 
soon be increased by the restored, rested, and re-equipped 
Serbian Army of well over one hundred thousand men— 
soldiers incited by an unquenchable thirst to be up and at 
the hated and treacherous Bulgars. The time is at hand 
when there will be a revolution of the military situation in 
the Balkans. The balance of military power there will be 
turned finally to the advantage of the Allies. 

The danger to Egypt has virtually vanished. The German- 
led Turks may try a movement in the desert if the water 
remains in the wells, but there is no longer a fear that it may 
be a grave peril. The Turks, hounded by the Russians in 
Armenia and Persia, can no longer spare men for fancy enter- 
prises. And the defences of Egypt are much stronger than 
before, now that works have been thrown out into the desert 
east of the Canal. As for the German colonies, only one, 
East Africa, remains in the possession of Germany, and that 
will soon be ours. A study of the Italian operations against 
Austria adds something further to the credit of the Allies. 
If the Italians (who have had to climb snow-bound mountains, 
and endure in places where fighting by means of setting 
avalanches loose comes more naturally than bomb-throwing) 
have not made great progress as measured on the map, they 
may be sure that their friends appreciate their difficulties 
and admire their high spirit. They have held engaged a 
considerable portion of the Austrian Army, and their lines 
are everywhere on Austrian soil. Not an Italian, we believe, 
has been killed in Italy, except by bombs from the air. We 
welcome the gallant Italian Commander-in-Chief to England, 
and we are certain that the plans he is now discussing with 
the Imperial Staff will be executed to the glory of Italy when 
the snows disappear from the mountains of the frontier. 

The one dark spot in the picture is the campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia. The difficulties were underestimated ; the transport 
scheme broke down and failed to convey the stores from 
Basra to the front ; the Government of India had shouldered 
a heavier burden than they could carry, or, at least, than they 
had made preparations to carry. In any case, General 
Townshend may be relied upon to hold out at Kut till the 
last possible minute. It was not by accident that he greatly 
distinguished himself at Chitral. His spirits cannot be 
quenched. The advance of the Russians has been so rapid 
that it seems possible, after all, that relief may come from them. 
But in any event the bungle in Mesopotamia, whether retrieved 





or not, cannot affect the situation as a whole 
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GERMANY’S NEW POLICY AT SEA. 

N°? questions during the past week have occupied men’s 

minds more than those which have arisen over the 
torpedoing of the Dutch liners. What object have the 
Germans in view in this new piece of frightfulness? Why do 
they so deliberately and so brutally antagonize a neutral 
Power whose strict neutrality has been so great a convenience 
to them in the past and was likely to prove so convenient in 
the future ? We make no complaint whatever against Holland, 
but unquestionably Dutch neutrality has enabled Germany to 
carry on intercourse with America and the rest of the world 
in ways which have been of no small assistance to her. Why, 
then, has she committed acts which must be bitterly resented 
by the Dutch people and Dutch Government, and must create 
a situation which, provided things go as badly for Germany 
in the future as they seem likely to go, may prove disastrous 
to her, and conceivably may deprive her of her last opportunity 
for saving something from the wreck ? 

We believe that the answer, as such answers generally are, 
is a very simple one. It is contained in a statement made in 
Wednesday’s Times in a telegram from its special correspondent 
at Amsterdam. According to this authority, reports are rife 
there that two members of the directorate of the Holland- 
Amerika Line when visiting Hamburg lately on shipping 
business were informed by Herr Ballin that Germany’s policy 
is to prevent all traffic between the United Kingdom and 
European countries, whether neutral or not. “ There is,” adds 
the correspondent, “ excellent reason for believing that these 
reports are well founded.” If this is the true explanation, as 
we believe it is, the facts are easily accounted for. The new 
German view of the freedom of the seas is to make the 
sea, or at any rate the sea surrounding Britain, incapable 
of passage by any ships whatever, neutral or British. 
Germany has issued, in fact, a new edition of Napoleon’s 
Berlin Decrees. By those Decrees Napoleon sought to destroy 
all intercourse between Britain and the rest of the world. 
We were to be brought to our knees by a Non-Intercourse Act on 
the most huge scale. In the same way the new Berlin Decrees 


are to make it so dangerous for any one to cross the North 
Sea or any of the waters which surround these islands that 
it will be impossible for us to obtain food and munitions. Any 


neutral Power which desires to trade with us will have 
to be taught that we are under the Kaiser’s ban, and 
that ruin and disaster must fall upon all ships which 
attempt to touch at our shores. That is a very 
picturesque policy, but it is one which will turn out as futile, 
and probably as injurious to its ecg yy as did that 
of Napoleon. It may be remembered that the ultimate 
result of Napoleon’s great attempt to boycott Britain was 
total failure, largely due to the rousing of universal hatred 
of his Empire and its intolerable tyranny. It was because 
his ally, the Emperor Alexander, refused to carry out the 
policy of boycott that Napoleon engaged in the attempt to 
conquer Russia which ended in the retreat from Moscow. 
But besides making Russia his implacable foe the Berlin 
Decrees raised up enemies in every part of the world, and 
at the same time were unsuccessful in their main object of 
strangling British oversea trade. 

That will be the result of the new policy. It will not injure 
us to any material extent. Our national insurance policy 
prevents any panic amongst our shippers, and the gallantry 
of the sailors of our mercantile marine assures us that there 
will be no refusal on their part to go to sea through fear 
of being sunk at sight. There will not be a single British 
ship withdrawn from trade. Neutral ships may no doubt 
be to some extent terrorized; but if that be so, it is not we 
who will suffer the inconvenience, but the neutrals, and to 
a large extent Germany herself. Indeed, the policy of sinking 
everything at sea will only have the effect of making the 
task of our Blockade Minister very much easier than before. 
Germany by her action will automatically blockade all the 
neutral ports, and so blockade herself in her last refuge. The 
injury to the neutrals must be very great. Our blockade, unfor- 
tunately, has been bound to cause them great inconvenience ; 
but at any rate their shipping has not been destroyed as 
well as their trade restricted. Under the new German dis- 
pensation they will suffer a double loss. The Germans, of 
course, must. be able to see this as well as we can. In all 
probability, however, they argue that the hostility of neutrals 
which they will provoke will not matter to them. The 
neutrals, they calculate, will not be likely to risk the dangers 
of war, for the most important of them—Holland and Den- 
‘mark—are within reach of the German military arm, 
and their active hostility may be discounted. Holland and 
Denmark, even if they declared war, could do nothing but 





expose themselves to deadly blows from the Imperi 1 ee 
Germany therefore loses rn Fo by making ‘hese har aa 

There is another advantage that the logical Germ a 
believe they will get by their sea boycott. They ho ie 
their policy of naval frightfulness to reduce materially th 
shipping of the world, and therefore to cripple the power oa 
vitality of Britain. They see that sheiedy we are sufferin 
considerable inconvenience owing to shortage of shipping oan 
they are inflamed by the idea that if they can send to the 
bottem ten or even twenty per cent. of the present ships afloat 
they may greatly injure our trade, or even jeopardize our 
supply of food and necessaries. Portugal and Italy have 
seized and will make use of the interned German vessels, Tha 
Germans are going to discount this indirect aid to England 
by the policy of sinking as many neutral ships as possible jn 
the North Sea. Not only will this give a new source 
of strength to Germany, but it will tend when the war 
is over to neutralize her disadvantage. German traders 
are looking to the position when the war ends, They 
see how terribly behiiedened Germany will be if she hag 
very few vessels with which to restart her oversea trade, 
They realize that it is out of her power to prevent this handicap 
but they think she may do something to start on an equality 
if she has materially reduced the total tonnage of the world. 
In other words, they hope to drag down the mercantile 
marine of other countries to Germany’s low level, and so 
arrange matters that the Powers shall start the new race for 
oversea trade at “scratch.” All this, we admit, sounds 
fantastic, but that, as our experience of the last eighteen 
months shows, is not a ground for disbelieving that the 
Germans entertain it. It is in the nature of a counterpart to 
what we have seen happen on land. “ When in doubt kill 
somebody or destroy something, and on the biggest possible 
scale.” That appears to be a German rule of conduct. 

What is likely to be the effect on the neutrals, provided that 
we have given the true reason for German action? At first, 
no doubt, bewilderment and inactivity will be the result of 
the sea boycott. Soon, however, the neutrals will realize that, 
though Germany may threaten, talk big, and do a certain 
amount of damage, the power of the submarine is restricted, 
and their ships, though perhaps in somewhat reduced numbers, 
will begin once more to navigate the North Sca and touch at 
English ports. Very possibly, too, the neutral Governments 
will have recourse to convoys, and will send out their ships of 
war as escorts for their merchant vessels. Neutral ships of 
war, though not of course in any way capable of dealing with 
German battleships, will be sufficiently powerful to ward off 
the attacks of submarines, provided the Germans are unwilling 
to commit open acts of war by sinking the naval vessels of 
neutrals. Probably even Germany would shrink from saying 
in effect to Holland: “If you dare to send destroyers to 
protect your vessels while in the war zone, we shall regard 
that protection as a hostile act to ourselves and shall sink 
your ships of war at sight.” 

Meanwhile it is worth while to know how very little effect 
Germany’s policy of making it impossible for ships to navigate 
the seas that surround us has had. The new policy began on 
March Ist, but, instead of immense numbers of British vessels 
being sunk, our losses have been comparatively small, certainly 
not enough to jeopardize our commerce any more than our 
naval position. How many German submarines of ._e new or 
older type have been sunk since March Ist we have not been 
told, and very properly shall not be told till the war is over; 
but we venture to say that if a balance-sheet could be produced 
and our mercantile losses sct against the naval losses of 
Germany—Germany, having no trading ships at sea, of 
course has nothing else but naval losses—the account would 
not prove unsatisfactory from our point of view. Germany's 
new policy has been proved, and will continue to prove, & 
Mander as well as a brutality. 





TRADE AFTER THE WAR. 

XHE powerful speeches which Mr. Hughes has been 
delivering in Ranken have undoubtedly helped to 
strengthen the determination of English people that after the 
war they will not again tolerate the methods of trade penetra- 
tion which Germany has in the past employed for political 
ends. On this issue there is no difference of opinion between 
Free Traders and Protectionists. They continue to di(ler 
as to the economic advantages of the policy of free imports; 
they agree as to the necessity for suspending this policy 
wherever it is proved to endanger our political security. 
At the present moment the only practical point at issue 1s 
whether we should at once announce the specific steps which 
we propose to take after the war as a safeguard against 
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German trade machinations, or whether we should hold our 
hand till we have more fully examined all the contingencies 
which have to be dealt with. The Protectionists are clamour- 
ing for an immediate decision. So far as that clamour is 
due to a desire to exploit the present international 


| . 
aan for the sake of their private beliefs it may be dis- 
regarded. At this crisis, as Mr. Hughes very well said in 


his speech at the City Carlton Club, we ought all to be pre- 
ared to strip off our “stilted conventions, party shibboleths, 
and cherished doctrines ” in order to throw our whole energy 
into the fight with the enemy. Butitis more than conceivable 
that Germany's action during the war may be appreciably 
afiected by the knowledge that after the war the British 
Empire is determined to maintain a trade policy which 
will prevent the Germans from recovering their former 
ition of military preparation and ascendancy disguised 
under economic aliases. In this determination [ree 
Traders can combine with the most bitter Tariff 
Reformers, not because they believe that any economic 
advantage is to be gained by the exclusion of 
German trade, but because they realize that Germany is 
constitutionally incapable of playing the game fairly, and 
therefore must be treated as an outcast from the comity of 
freely trading nations. The policy of Free Trade rests upon 
the assumption that nations will look upon trade as a means 
of securing their mutual advantage by exchanging the goods 
they produce best for the things they want most. If, instead 
of acting upon this assumption, a particular nation makes a 
practice of utilizing trade for ulterior military designs, the 
rest of the world must act accordingly. That Germany has 
so abused trading privileges is proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. Stress is laid by our Protectionists at home upon 
the injury done to us by the hold the Germans have attained 
ever the production of certain commodities which are essential 
to our national industries. This point is important, but 
there is a danger of exaggerating it. The war has proved 
that our manufacturers and chemists have very quickly been 
able to make good the deficiency of German materials pre- 
viously imported. For example, in the matter of dyes, of 
tungsten, and of laboratory glass we were to a very large 
extent dependent on Germany before the war, but ~kaoaper 4 
in all these respects we are now on the road to become self- 
sufficient. 


Far more important from the political point of view 
is the way in which Germany has used her trading methods 
to establish what are virtually military outposts in different 
portions of the British Empire, and also in the South American 
Republics and in China. This is a real danger, and it clearly 
cannot be met by any trade regulations applying to the 
United Kingdom alone. Merely to impose a United Kingdom 
tarif against German goods would tend to develop this 
eversea danger rather than to diminish it. In the long run 
our main stand-by in competition with Germany must be 
the possibility of supplying overse&% countries with the goods 
they want at a lower price than the Germans can supply 
them. But if we were merely to exclude German goods 
from our home markets we should intensify German competi- 
tion across the seas. We should also probably in many respects 
handicap our own manufacturers by depriving them of the 
partly manufactured German commodities which were before 
the war virtually the raw materials of important British 
industries. This is a factor in international trade which tho 
typical Protecticnist always forgets. It cuts both ways. 
Just as our textile manufacturers were largely dependent 
upon German chemical works for dye-stuffs, so were the 
Germans engaged in making cotton or woollen cloth largely 
dependent upon our spinners for yarn. But the important 
point is that we cannot deal with the problem of after-the-war 
trade with Germany by any measures affecting the United 
Kingdom alone. There must be arrangements for collective 
and consistent action made with other portions of the British 
Empire, including not merely the self-governing Dominions, 
but also India and the Crown Colonies. Further, we ought 
to aim at securing some similar arrangement with our 
present Allies. That is tremendously important at the 
present moment for the sake of the mental effect which it 
will produce in Germany. Like all bullies, the Germans are 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence of fear, and if they 
understand that it is the determination of all the Powers with 
whom they are now at war to insist on a settlement which 
will prevent the recrudescence of Germany's economic power, 
they will be deprived of one of the factors which is 
probably helping to console them for failing to achieve the 
success they hoped for in war. 

That it will be possible at the coming Conference in 





Paris to arrive at any detailed decision with regard to an 
after-the-war trade policy is neither to be hoped nor expected. 
But what can be done has been admirably expressed in Mr. 
Walter Runciman’s statement given to an American inter- 
viewer, and reproduced in a telegram from New York appearing 
in Tuesday’s papers. Mr. Runciman said: “ By making it 
clear to Germany that the longer this war continues the 
less will be her chance of recoupment out of the profits of 
foreign markets we aim at shortening the war. Everything 
which tends to preserve her wealth is likely to lengthen the 
war.” On these lines much can be done at once, and the 
Allied Powers can declare their determination to act together. 
Just as they have agreed that they will refuse to enter into any 
terms of military peace except in agreement with one another, 
so they can decide that they will only deal with Germany 
in the economic sphere on the same collective basis. In a 
word, the moral of the Sibylline books must be recalled to the 
mind of Germany. The longer the Germans refuse to submit 
to the just demands of the Allies, the sterner, the more 
inexorable will be the terms of peace. Every month they add 
to the war, every new horror they perpetrate by land and 
sea, must have consequences that will greatly intluence the 
final settlement. 

In particular, we have already reached a stage where wo 
can decide that none of the Allied Powers will concede to 
Germany a most-favoured-nation clause similar to that 
which was inserted in the Treaty of Frankfort after the war 
of 1870-71. By refusing this concession to Germany—it 
is one of the concessions for which she is certain to press 
in the peace negotiations—we shall keep our hands free for 
dealing with her trading methods in detail after the war as 
the then conditions may show to be most desirable. At this 
moment we should be wise to remember that the post-war 
Germany will be a very different country from the pre-war 
Germany. In the first place, Germany will lose a good deal 
of the territory which was of the greatest industrial value 
to her before the war. The ironfields of Lorraine and the 
iron and coal fields of Silesia will cease to be hers. We may 
also assume that the Duchy of Luxemburg, which, though 
not a German possession, was part of the German Zollverein, 
will be detached from her commercial control; and here 
again an important iron industry will be removed from the 
German sphere of influence. As regards other political 
changes we cannot yet speak with so much confidence. 
On the one hand, there is a movement engineered 
from Berlin for bringing Austria, or what remains of the 
Austrian Empire, within the German Customs Union; but 
that movement is opposed both | the strong Protectionist 
spirit of Hungary and by the racial spirit of Bohemia. It is 
by no means certain that after the war either Bohemia or 
Hungary will continue to form part of a Teutonic Zollverein, 
or even of a Teutonic Empire. 

Outside Europe, Germany after the war will be without 
any colonies, and it may be assumed that, as part of the 
conditions of peace, the wholo of her shipping will have to 
be surrendered to the victorious Allies. Further, there is 
the question of the indemnity which the Allies will be entitled 
to demand from Germany to make good their losses. As 
Mr. J. M. Robertson quite rightly pointed out a week o: iw» 
ago in the House of Commons, the only way in which Germany 
can pay an indemnity is by sending to us or to our Allics 
goods that she produces. But it does not follow that she 
shall be allowed to choose what goods she willsend, On the 
contrary, it ought to be one of the conditions of peace that 
Germany's tribute should be paid in those particular German 
commodities which are most useful to us pd yo our Allies, and 
which cannot easily be obtained elsewhere. Potash is a case 
in point, and it might very well form part of the conditions of 
peace that the control of the potash mines in Saxony should 
be vested in some body representing the Allied Powers, so 
that the profits of the oo of these mines would be 
employed to meet part of Germany's indemnity. Provided 
that the Allies agree on the general policy, upon which cer- 
tainly the vast majority of Englishmen are in thorough 
accord, there will be little difficulty in working out the details 
when the post-war conditions have revealed themselves. We 
can rely upon the good sense of the British people not to cut off 
their own noses merely tospite Germany's face, but we can also 
rely upon their instinct for self-preservation not to prefer a 
policy of economic perfection to one of political security, 








A PLEA FOR MAPS. 
8 a nation of map-makers—if it is a rational use of languago 
to grade ourselves at all in this art—we take a very low 
place. We are poor map-makers, because till recently we have 
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not learned geography in either a human or an_ intelligent 
manner. There has been no such popular demand for good maps 
as there has been for well-printed books. Every country, we are 
tempted to say, has the maps it deserves—yet that is too severe, 
for really the children of the British Empire deserve excellent maps. 
The existence of innumerable wretched maps reacts upon the desire 
to study geography; and so most Englishmen spend their lives in 
a flow and ebb of this desire, finding continually that good intentions 
are damped down by discouraging instruments. We speak not only 
of maps of foreign countries, but of those of our own country. Take 
a simple and depressing illustration. You are on a walking or 
bicycling tour, and want to buy a map in a country town; you will 
be lucky indeed if you can come by one of the excellent Ordnance 
maps showing contours, distinguishing main and secondary roads, 
and marking bridle-paths, boundaries, and streams; you will 
probably have to put up with some maddening adaptation of an 
Ordnance map which shuts off its information just at the point 
where a map begins to be interesting. The horror is sold, perhaps, 
with tins of oil and spanners and bicycle pumps, as though it and 
they were properly to be regarded as all part of the same stock-in- 
trade. People who are content with this sort of map—who do not 
feel a furious resentment—have not even set foot on the path which 
leads to the enjoyment of geography. Somo maps of our own 
country are among the worst productions we have ever seen, but 
most of our atlases are bad. We do not say that there are not good 
maps to be had; but it is a proof of the general badness of our 
maps that persons who possess or who know where to consult 
good maps seem like connoisseurs in a strange subject. Ordinary 
people have discovered that good maps are expensive, and they 
have resigned themselves to what they suppose is inevitable and 
put up with bad ones. Even in following the war on the maps they 
meet with continual discouragement. Their maps often do not 
give the names in a form they can recognize; again, the maps 
show countries as though they were as uniformly flat as the sea, 
instead of being divided up by the mountains, valleys, and plains 
which originally determined the distribution, and even the very 
pursuits, of the inhabitants. Again, an enormous number of 
names on maps are scarcely legible. Tho art of the map-printer can 
assuredly overcome the difficulties of his business if a general 
demand makes it worth his while to do so. 

This war has driven the civilized world to the study of geography. 
The maps of the world will have to be remade when the settlement 
comes. Thus a signal opportunity approaches; the map-makers 
must revise their work, and a more critical public opinion ought 
to preside over the enterprise, Such a conjunction may not occur 
again for generations. Let us make the most of it. We might 
enumerate four distinct points which ought to be satisfied : (1) Good 
maps must be cheaper, and this can come about only through a 
wide demand for what is adequate and a determination to refuse 
rubbish, (2) The maps in every reputable atlas should be shaded. 
Look at a shaded map of Europe and the meaning of military 
history at once bursts on your vision without any laborious ex- 
planation. You see why the great campaigns were fought on the 
lowlands where armies could be moved with ease, and why the 
mountainous regions, though they were not, of course, free from 
fighting, never experienced the clash of the decisive battles. 
(3) Legibility should be insisted upon. (4) Nomenclature should 
besystematized. Alternative forms could be given in the index, and 
ought to be given; but if a man reads the name of a place in the 
newspapers he ought to be reasonably sure of finding the place 
under that name on his map. 

In these late days of exploration there are few gaps in the atlas, 
yet even in a full map one may search in vain fora place. Ilegibility 
and lack of system in nomenclature combine to defeat in some 
cases all but the most patient persons. You might as well have, 
after all, the chart in 7'he Hunting of the Snark, which conquered 
all the difficulties of conventional signs by presenting a perfect and 
absolute blank. You might even sigh for the kind of map (at all 
events ornamental) in which wondrous ocean fishes soem to be 
turning somersaults, or which Swift had in mind when he wrote :— 

“So geographers, in Afrie maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’cr unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. 

As the Rey. Frank R. Burrows reminds us in an entertaining 
pamphlet, Zhe New Science (George Philip and Son, 6d. net), which 
is written as a goad to the conscience of those who are negligent, 
geography explains everything in war :— 

“ Does the trench warfare languish ?  Ié is too cold, too wet, too hot. 
Does the advance slacken? lt is the snow that blocks this road, or 
the rain that makes the other impassable. In a word, War is con- 
trolled neither by Emperor, King, President, nor Field Marshal, but 
by the old, old forces which have been ever since the earth began its 


” 


business of being a place for men to live on, and the Scie 

us most about it is the Science we name Guaneie. Taich teaches 
absolutely essential. Let us therefore not lag behind other os .. - 
let us not be in the rear of any European nation or of they Denn: 
States and Canada in knowledge; do not let our children reproa — 
but = oP we ren Ro fs longer can Geography be ‘neal Pe 
treated as Cinderella, but be welcome d as she really i coattien 
to Knowledge.” y 3a Feiry Guide 


“Show me a campaign in history,” says Mr. Burrows, “ which 
finished without a river coming into it somewhere, except in Africa, 
and I will emigrate to Germany.” But though the present war ig 
the immediate incentive to a better use of maps, geography is the 
ultimate explanation of all politics, and of the direction and character 
of ell commerce. Why do wo find such names as Waterford 
Wexford, Carlingford in Ireland ? Because the Danes settled on 
the Irish shore and gave their names to places on the rivers, What 
is the explanation of tho difference between the true Welshman 
and the true Englishman? The mountains that kept the Briton 
isolated and protected from the Saxon. Why are London, Liverpool, 
Hull, and Bristol the great towns they are? Bocause their rivers 
made them. Trace a square on the map by joining these towns 
by straight lines, and you would expect that industry would 
flourish at a central point from which all theso four great ports are 
almost equally available. Tho fact corresponds to the probability, 
Birmingham and Sheffield are not prosperous by accident. 

Mr. Burrows rejoices in the enormous improvement which he sees 
in the teaching of geography in the County Council schools. He 
finds that the object is to make geography explain facts, not to 
treat it as a burdensome exercise in memory, which requires you 
to remember the height of a mountain for no logical reason, or to 
remember that a town “ produces ”’ this, that, and the other without 
telling you why it is natural that it should produce those things, 
Consider the Pennines, for example. This range lies north and 
south, and ends to the south in tho Peak District of Derbyshire, 
It is much nearer to the Western than to the Eastern coast, and 
therefore the streams which fiow down from it on the western side 
do not mature, but on tho east they flow through longer courses, 
expand, and handsomely water Yorkshire. But the position of the 
Pennines accounts for more than that :— 


“The general winds which blow over this country com> from over 
the sea to the west and south, and so oncs more naturally the cotton 
spinning of Lancashire flourishes in tho wetter and milder climate 
of the lands to the rainy side of the Pennines, while across the Divide, 
as our American friends rightly call such things, the wool trade does 
best in that wonderful nest of busy towns which are to be found in 
the West Third or Riding of Yorks. So when the traveller mutters, 
as I have, that it is always raining in Manchester, he cither forgets, 
or more probably does not know, that ho is grumbling at the source of 
much of the wealth that is to be found in that city, for it is the great 
market-place of the cotton industry, and has indeed been called Cotton- 
opolis in a barbarous fashion. The eastern side of the Pennines is 
crowded with mills devoted to the manufacture of cloth, and that 
is because the weather is less damp on the Yorkshire side, also the 
superior amount of water-power afforded by the streams that come 
from the hills was utilized to work the mills. The Pennine Range is 
thereforo not merely a mark on the Map.” 

las for the Public Schools Mr. Burrows is unable to say that 
they teach geography in this spirit, which must surely make every 
healthy boy long to shoulder a bundle and start off on foot to see 
in a glorious voyage of discovery the watersheds, tho valleys, the 
rivers, the fens, and the mountains, which will explain to him his 
own country. 

We still hops to see, when peace visits us once more, the great 
raised map of England for which we have pleaded several times. 
Would it not pay an enthusiastic speculator to provide an exhi- 
bition where the visitor could wander about a miniature England ? 
Geography rightly studied is as entrancing as any novel. Mr. 
Burrows mentions Mr. Chisholm’s Commercial Geography and 
Dr. H. R. Mill’s Realm of Nature as excellent books to fire the 
imagination. But we think he must have forgotten Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder’s Britain and the British Seas. As Pinkerton might have 
said, that is a boss book; and we promise those who read it for 
the first time one of the greatest pleasures of their lives. 





HEROES AND HEROICS. 

“6 ACILIS descensus Averni,” and the Avernus of the 

F journalist in war time is a fatal facility for writing heroics. 
Every one who has handled the pen of a scribe knows how the 
descent comes about. A man sees or experiences something which 
cries out for expression. He puts pen to paper, and the result is 
acclaimed as a little masterpiece. ‘‘ Write more,” say his friends, 
and he casts about for another theme which will bear the same 
heroic treatment. He tries to reproduce the dramatic staccato 
which camo so naturally before; but this timo tho inspiration is 
lacking, tho heroics are spurious, and the result is “ journalese.” 
His heroics don’t ring true. What cant is to religion, they are to 





heroism. They take what is fine and rare, and make it cheap. 
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« The typical Englishman hates heroics. He regards them as un- 
English. If he has done a fine action, the last thing that he wants 
is for the fact to be exploited, advertised. It is not exactly 
modesty that prompts his instinct for reticence; it is something 
nearer akin to reverence. He does not want his pearls cast before 
swine. He knows that the beauty of a fine action is like the bloom 
of the wild flower, elusive, mystical. It will not survive the touch 
of the hot, greasy hands that would pluck the flower from its root, 
and hawk it in the streot. So when tho “ sorious ” journalist takes 
to heroics the typical Englishman takes refuge in satire, on exactly 
the same principle as, when falso sentiment invades the drama, 
be abandons it for musical comedy. 

The satirist always claims to bo a realist, though not every one 
will admit his title. He mocks at the heroic, and says that he will 
show you the real thing. In war time no one can afford to bo a 
satirist who has not done his bit, a fact which gives him an additional 
weight. Men like Captain Bairnsfathor of the Bystander and 
“Henry” of Punch have earned the right to mock, and in their 
mockery they often get closer to the portrayal of authentic heroism 
than do their more idealistic brethren. Take Bairnsfather’s picture 
of two “ Tommies”’ sitting in a dug-out, while their parapet is 
It bears the 


” 


being blown to smithereens about a yard away. 
legend, “ There goes our blinkin’ parapet again!” The “ ’eroes 
in the dug-out are about as unheroic in appearance as it is possible 
to imagine. They are simply a pair of stolid, unimaginative, 
intensely prosaic “Tommies” of the British workman type. 
Thoy have low foreheads and bulgy eyes, * toothbrush ’ moustachos 
and double chins, their hair is untidy, and ono of them is smoking 
a clay pipe. It is obvious that they aro blasphemously “ fed-up.”’ 
Of course they are not really typical at all. They are much too 
prosaic and unimaginative. But tho picture does bring home to 
you that the fellows in the trenches are very ordinary people after 
all, which is a fact that folk at home are very apt to overlook. 
And at the same time, though tho realism is too sordid to be quite 
true to life, it cannot hide the fact that the stoicism of the two 
“*erocs ” is rather heroic, in spito of their obvious lack of any sense 
of tho dramatic. 


Bairnsfather’s sketches (Fragments from France, Office of 
the Bystander, 1s.) represont tho extremo reaction from the | 


heroic. His trench “’eroes” are so animal in type and 
expression as to bo positively repulsive, As the editor says in 
his introduction, “the book will be a standing reminder of the 
ingloriousness of war, its preposterous absurdity, and of its futility 
as a means of settling the affairs of nations.” Yet for that very 
reason it is an incomplete picture of war. It is perfectly true, and 
it is a good thing that we should realize it, that the majority of men 
go through the most terrific experiences without ever becoming 
articulate. For every Englishman who philosophizes there are a 
hundred who don’t. For every soldior who prays thero aro a 


thousand who don’t. But there is hardly a man who will not 


return from the war bigger than when ho left home. His language | 


may have deteriorated. His “ views’ on religion and morals may 
have remained unchanged. He may be rougher in manner. But 
it will not be for nothing that he has learnt to endure hardship 
without making a song about it, that he has risked his life for 
righteousness’ sake, that he has bound up the wounds of his mates 
and shared with them his meagre rations. We who have served in 
the ranks of “ the first hundred thousand” will want to remember 
something more than the ingloriousness of war. Wo shall want 
to remember how adversity made men unselfish, and pain found 
them tender, and danger found them brave, and loyalty made 
them heroic. The fighting man is a very ordinary person, that's 
granted ; but he has shown that the ordinary person can riso to 
unexpected heights of generosity and self-sacrifice. 

The fact is that neither heroics nor satire are a completely satis- 
factory record of what we shall want to remember of this war. 





Least of all does the third type of war journalism satisfy—that of | 


the lady who writes in the society paper of her “ swect ickle tempies 
and her “ darling soldier-lad with the 


” 


with the curly eyebrows, 
brave, merry smile.” 
Whether the Press forms or reflects public opinion is a moot 
point; but there is certainly an intimate correspondenco between 
the two, as the soldier who is sent to “ Blighty ” finds to his cost. 
The society journalist pets him, the “serious” journalist writes 


heroies about him, and the satirist makes fun of tho heroics. He | 


looks in vain for a sane recognition that he has earned the right to 
be taken seriously as a man. So too the society lady of a certain 
sort pets him, has him to tea at the “ Cri.,” 


Derkeley Square. The larger public lionizes him, gives him 
concerts and lusty cheers, takes his photo at overy possible oppor- 
tunity, and provides him with unlimited tobacco and gramophones; 
While the authorities satirize the lionizers by treating him exactly 


or invites him to | 


, 
| a few years’ standing 
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as if he really were the creature in Bairnsfather's sketchos—a gross, 
brainless, animal fool, who cannot bo trusted. This is all vory 
well. I suppose that most men like to be petted by a pretty woman, 
especially if sho has a handle to her name, though the charm soon 
wears off. Being lionized is boring, but has solid advantages. 
Satire is amusing on paper, though infuriating when translated 
into action. Very soon, however, the wounded soldier begins te 
long to be less petted, less lionized, and instead to bo treated ag 
a rational being who is entitled to a certain elementary respect. 


Ono can only speak from personal observation. One placa 
differs from another. But from what the writer has seen and 
exporienced he judges that the one thing which a wounded soldier 
cannot expect is to be treated as aman _ He is sent to “ Blighty.” 
Ho arrives at a hospital. His chief ploasuze, oddly enough, lies 
in tho prospoct of seoing somothing of his relations and friends. 
He is surprised and indignant if he finds that he is only allowod 
to see visitors of his own choice two at a time, for two hours, twice 
a week. On tho other five days he has to put up with the licenso4d 
| visitors of the hospital. Thoy may bo vory clevating and amiable 
He is still 
further dismayed if he discovers that in no circumstancos 
may he visit his home while he is a patient. He may go to ter 
with Lady Snooks or the Duchess of Upshire, but not with his 
wife or his mother. Tho writer's neighbour in the hospital ward 
was a case in point. He was a man of about thirty who at tho 


people; but ho fools no concoivablo intorest in thom. 


| outbreak of war was holding a responsible position in Sydnoy. 


He had all the self-respect which is typical of the Colonial of eve 
He was receiving ten minutes’ electrical 
treatment per diem, with a view to restoring sensation to one of 
his hands. Otherwise he was able-bodied. His father liyod 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the hospital; but not only was 
he not allowed to live at home and attend as an out-patient, he 
was not even allowed to visit his home. He was told that the 
treatment would have to be continued for some six months, and 
meanwhile he must be a prisoner in the hospital. At the V.A.D. 
convalescent home, to which the writer was subsequently trans- 
ferred, and which was regulated from the hospital, thera were 
several married men whose homes were within reach. Thoy wore 
absolutely forbidden to visit them. One man, who had been in 
hospital for nine months without ever going home, was so disgusted 
that he eventually took French leave for a couple of dars. On his 
return he was put in the punishment ward of tho main hospital, 
where he was deprived of tobacco and vis'tors, and was informed 
that when he was discharged he would be sent to his battalion for 
punishment! His comment was: “ You'll see! when this war is 
over it will bo just as it was after South Africa. We shall be s» 
much dirt.” When we did leave the grounds, it had to be in tho 
conspicuous garb of a military convalescent, that all men might 
stare, and under the escort of a nurse. Many a quiet, sensible 
fellow preferred not to go out at all. 

Another example of the humiliation to which wounded goldiers 
are subject refers to their difficulty in obtaining their arrears of 
pay. One man, who had got the eight days’ furlough to which o 
soldier is entitled on leaving hospital, could only obtain twenty-four 
shillings “ advance of pay,” though entitled to many pounds. It 
barely covered his train fare, and left him nothing for paying his 
living expenses (and his relations were very poor) or for pocket- 
money. The Army is the only profession which I know in which a 
man receives, not the money to which he is entitled, but such 
proportion of it as the authorities like to disburse 

This is how the authorities satirize the lionizers, and not all the 
petting and the lionizing in the world will compensate for the denial 
of the elementary rights of a man, the right to choose his own 
visitors, to visit his own home, and to receive the money which he 
has earned. A man soon tires of being petted and lionized, and 
craves in vain for the sane respect which is a man’s due, 

I am aware that there are many hospitals where soldiers are 
treated much moro rationally, and [ have never heard that thoy 
have abused their reasonable liberty. Nevertheless, I feol that is 
is worth whilo to utter a protest against the state of affairs described 
above, because it is, after all, so typical of the general failure of the 
Press, the public, and the powers that be to recognize that the 
soldier who has fought for his country has earned the right to be 
regarded as aman. He-doesn’t want to be petted. Heroics nauscate 
him. He is not a child or a hero. He is just a man who has done 
his duty, and he wants a man’s due. 

It is desirable that soldiers should receive their due now; but 
it is much more vitally important that when the war is over, and 
the crazo for petting and lionizing has died down, it should be 
recognized that the soldier who has fought for his country is some- 
thing more than a pet that has lost his popularity, and a lion that 
has ceasod to roar. Thore is grave danger that all that will survive 
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of the present mixed attitude towards the soldier will be the attitude 
of authority, which regards him as an irresponsible animal. For, 
after all, this attitude is just that which before the war poisoned 
the whole administration of charity and the whole direction of 
philanthropy. Before the war a cry was heard: “ We don’t want 
charity ; we want the right to live a wholesome life.” Too often 
the reply of the “ upper classes ” was to denounce the “ ingratitude” 
of the poor. The cry that we hear now—“ We are not pets or lions, 
but men ”—is the same cry in a new guise. It is the cry of the 
working classes for a sane respect. Be sure that when the war is 
over that cry will be heard no less strongly, for the working classes 
have proved their manhood on the field of honour. In this time of 
trouble and goodwill we have the chance to redeem the error of 
the past, and to lay the foundation of a nobler policy by adopting 
a saner, a wider, a more generous outlook ; but we seem to be in a 
fair way to intensifying our error, and laying up endless difficulties 
in the days that are to come. A SrupEent In ARMs. 
[We deal with the question of the treatment of soldiers in 
hospital in our *‘ News of the Week” columns.—Eb. Spectator.] 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


GAINS AND LOSSES IN THE WAR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
S1r,—The more I read the Parliamentary debates and correspondence 
in the London Press by residents in the Metropolis, the clearer it appears 
to me that London is entirely out of touch with the country, and the 
difference is very material. In the provinces amongst all classes, as well 
as in the provincial Press of all politics, there is a firm decision to support 
those in authority in the Government of the country, and to resent 
the meddlesome and unpatriotic attempts in Parliament and the yellow 
Press to criticize statesmen unfairly who are working at high pressure, 
and who have their general confidence notwithstanding many mistakes. 
Where those in the provinces blame the Government is for keeping 
back information from the Press which is well known in London, espe- 
cially successes of the Allies and enemies’ losses. And again, why are 
all the German lies and boastings allowed to go forth in the Press 
st home and abroad, whilst no sufficient account is given of the Allies’ 





euccesses ? 








choice. The article is supposed to be written by an officer of “ the 
higher submarine command.” 


“ There are two different points of view,” he wri * i 
The first is shared by the aalaiey of the politiotare, pat tenn 
complete break between Germany and America as a very serious matter, 
not for military but for other reasons. The second point of view j 
shared by the majority of our naval officers. They, on the contra; ~ 
maintain that by such a rupture the war could be brought to a vioterion’, 
end, much earlier, but only, of course, on the condition that all the 
corresponding consequences should ensue from a break between our. 
selves and America. In order that you may understand the matter 
thoroughly I will explain the two points of view to you. P 

The statesmen say that America in the event of war could do four 
things to our disadvantage. (1) She could lay hands on our merchané 
ships lying in her ports, the value of which is one milliard marks, and 
in this way we should be robbed of the kernel of our merchant eervice 
while America, without any trouble, would come into the possession of a 
fine merchant fleet. This might be a serious matter for us in the first 
days after peace, for America would be able to dominate our former 
German sea trade. (2) The United States would be able to provide 
the enemies of Germany with several scores of millions for the prosecution 
of the war. (3) America could double her output of munitions to the 
Allies. (4) The example of America might have a bad effect on Roumania 
and Greece. 

On the other hand, we naval men take the following view. The 
moment that we were able to dismiss all consideration for the United 
States we could conduct the war on sea with the same high-handednesg 
as the Britons have shown, and claim the same rights on sea as they do, 
We could at once declare the whole of Great Britain and Ireland under 
a blockade, and we could intimate that every ship, whatever flag it 
sailed under, which endeavoured to enter an English harbour would 
be regarded as a blockade-breaker, according to the definition of the 
war area. It would be destroyed, moreover, without any warning in 
order to render the tricks which have been played useless, and above 
all because every merchant ship is armed, according to our experience, 
It is true that these steps would be a contradiction of the views that 


| have hitherto held weight, but since the Britons themselves have not 


troubled about any of the international rights at sea, since the beginning 
of the war, we have an equal right to take up the same line. The 
natural consequences of these measures would be that in a few weeks 
hundreds of ships would be destroyed in their endeavour to reach 
English harbours, and in a short time this would have the effect of 


| preventing any ship from taking the great risk of blockade-running, 
England would be shut off from all her imports, and since it has been 


reckoned that in ordinary times she has only three weeks’ supply, it 
may be assumed that England, which now, thanks to our hesitation 


| to sacrifice life, is piling up her supplies, would in all probability be 


Even when the possession of Belgium and Serbia and part of France | 


and Poland is admitted, have the Allies nothing to set off on their side ? 
I think a skilled financier could even make out now a fairly creditable 
credit and debit’ account. Let us compare the credit of the Allies 
and that of the countries of Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria. 
But our successes during the war are not small either in extent or the 
value of the conquered colonial possessions of Germany alone, without 
referring to the losses of Austria and Turkey in Galicia and Egypt and 
the advance of Russia in Asia towards Constantinople. It would be 
interesting to learn the real value of the African colonies taken from 
Germany during the war with their mines, railways, and telegraphs, 
and the amount of capital invested in them, especially by the German 
banks, and irretrievably lost in the various German colonies now in the 
possession of Great Britain, France, and our Australasian Dominions as 
well as of Japan. I cannot help thinking that if a proper statement were 
published by the authority of the Government it would not only have 
a most beneficial effect on the public mind of this country, but would 
very considerably affect neutral countries, and more especially the 
United States, in their own interests, and depreciate still more 
Germany’s financial credit. 

Although we must all deplore our losses, the results of the war should 
be, and it is our duty to those who have been sacrificed in the war to 
see that it is, of great benefit to the Old Country. Our Alliance with 
France, Russia, Italy, Portugal, and Japan should be consolidated by 
commercial reciprocity in the future, and the time should be gone by 
for ever when English tradesmen were satisfied to sell goods ‘‘ made in 
Germany.” And whilst the German programme of a road to the East 
vid Constantinople and Baghdad is a thing of the past, we should be able 
now to ensure the safety of the Suez Canal through a friendly and 
prosperous Egypt, entirely independent of Turkish influence or control. 
There may. be still more sad losses and many sacrifices before us—no 
beast is more dangerous than one who is wounded—but Germany is 
practically defeated in all its aims and objects, and “the writing 
is on the wall ”; and the longer the Kaiser continues the ruthless 
waste of life of his own people as well as of other nations, the more 
disastrous will be the result to himself and the greater the dis- 
eredit of his failure to ‘“‘Germanize” the world under the influence 
of the * Evil One.”’—I am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 

Hainton Hall. 





“ FRIGHTFULNESS”” GONE MAD. 
[To THE Ep!ITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
f1r,—It scems that there are two opinions in naval and political circles 
in Germany at present as to whether the entrance of America into the 
war would be to the advantage or the disadvantage of Germany, In 
an article on “Submarine Warfare on Trade” the Frankfurter Zeitung 
gives these two points of view, and invites its readers to make their 





starved out in two months.” 

This is an amazing statement, for it assumes that we are absolutely 
powerless against submarines, which is not exactly the lesson which 
the war has taught the Germans, especially in the last few weeks, But 
let us follow the course of this strange argument :— 

“The politicians, on the other hand,” continues the writer, “ point 
out that this course would be dangerous, for it would incense all the 
neutrals, and would give rise to a cry of German barbarism from the 
whole world if neutral ships were sunk without any warning and their 
crews perhaps sent to their death. To this we reply that the annoyance 
of the neutrals in an affair which is a matter of life and death for us 
need no more trouble us than it troubles the Britons at present, who, 
without any one to hinder them, have trodden nearly every neutral 
right under their feet. And as to the reproach of barbarism, that has 
been raised against us already to such a pitch, without any justification, 
that this cry could hardly be stronger. And finally, it is much more 
barbarous to sacrifice hundreds and thousands of your own children 
by an immeasurably long war. In any case, it is more humane when 
driven by necessity to sacrifice a few thousand lives rather than hundreds 
of thousands. If England met the fate which it originally prepared 
for us, that is to say, if it were faced with famine, it would be obliged 
to submit unconditionally if it did not wish its people to die of starvation. 
If England fell, France and Russia would fall also, as automatically 
as the limbs of a body fall when the heart has been pierced. America 
would then be isolated, and would have to accept any conditions that 
we offered. For the peace terms with our European enemies would 
enable us to demand the surrender of all the great battleships and 
torpedo-boats, so that our Fleet would be seven times as strong as the 
Americans’. And if America were also bound to submit it goes without 
saying that she would not only have to give up all the German merchant 
ships which she had taken, but would also have to pay all the war costa 
of the Middle Powers and their Allies.” 

It is almost possible to believe in the collective madness of a nation 
after reading stuff of this kind, which is put forward in a serious German 
paper. At all events, it reveals the extraordinary arrogance of the 
German Navy. “ We are quite sure,” concludes the writer, who belongs 
to “the higher submarine command,” “‘ that we can do what we say 
in spite of the fears of the politicians that our game will break the bank. 
Foresight may be the mother of wisdom, but he who dares wins is the 
better proverb.” 

Nothing, of course, would suit the purpose of the Allies better than 
that Germany should take the course which this “ high naval officer’ 
suggests. I hope that he speaks for the whole German Navy, 
and that the politicians whom he treats with such contempt 
will not be allowed to stand in the way of this so-called new German 
frightfulness, which is in fact nothing but the course which the 
German submarines have pursued since the beginning. He is quite 
right in saying that the cry at the barbarism of the Germans all over 
the civilized world is so loud that it could scarcely be more intense. 
The article reveals the psychology of the German mind, which will 
stick at nothing. But the arguments which this sea captain uses 
would in any other country condemn him to a lunatic asylum.—I am, 


Sir, &c., Z. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 
(To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
§in,—In your comments last. week upon Mr. Lloyd George’s declarations 
to the deputation of the Temperance Council of the Christian Churches 
you write :— 

“We cannot help thinking that what he meant to convey to his 
hearers was that he still has hopes of carrying through the thoroughly 
well-planned scheme of State purchase which he devised last year. That 

Jan was unfortunately—we must speak plainly—wrecked by the folly 
and fatuity of the extreme Temperance Party, but not, remember, 
by the Temperance Party as a whole. The brewers had consented, the 
distillers had consented, and fair and just terms had been unanimously 
settled by the representatives of the Trade, the Government, and the 
moderate tectotalers—then the greatest opportunity for delivering the 
eountry from the worst evils of the drink traffic was deliberately destroyed 
by the extremists.” 

These comments are based upon a complete misapprehension of the 
facts. No “well-planned ” scheme of State purchase of the interests of 
the drink traffickers was ever devised, completed, or considered ; 
nor were any proposals placed before Parliament, or Temperance 
reformers, or the public at large in regard to the perplexed problem of 
the nationalization of the sale of strong drink. Certain rough figures 
concerning-the value of the above interests were hurriedly put together 
for the Chancellor's consideration; but so soon as it was found that 
the drink-sellers’ interests were estimated to exceed over £300,000,000 
sterling, the common-sense of the Cabinet postponed the whole matter 
te a more convenient season, for it was obviously absurd, when the 
eountry was engaged in a war costing at that period more than 
£3,000,000 a day, for any Government to involve the country’s finances 
in further extraneous liabilities of so portentous an amount. The 
Temperance Party, whether moderate or extreme, had nothing to do 
with this decision, and the precedence given to the Trade in your 
paragraph recited above is a sufficient indication of the source whence 
these ingenious proposals for the fleecing of the public for the benefit 
of the publican originally came. 





No, Sir, I may perhaps speak with some little authority on behalf of | 


the moderate men of the Temperance Party, as for more than thirty 
years I have wrestled with the extreme sections to induce them to 
recognize the economic facts which underlie Governmental interference 
with the vested interests of a traffic which has through centuries grown 
up under the sanction, the superintendence, and the taxation of the 
State. These difficulties were in large measure removed by the Licence 
Act of 1904, which provided that licensees disturbed by State action 
(bad conduct only -exeepted) should receive compensation from the 
licensees remaining undisturbed, whose trade monopoly had by the 
decision of the licensing authority been inevitably increased. The 
machinery of this Act only needs extending, enlarging, and enforcing to 
produce a rapid diminution of the lower class of licensed houses in our 
midst. Mr. Lloyd George's other proposals for increasing the taxation 
upon spirits, coupled with the super-excellent suggestion that all taxa- 
tion of intoxicants should be graduated in proportion to their alcoholic 
strength, were thrown out by the representatives of the Irish brewers, 
distillers, and publicans, who call themselves the National Party in 
Parliament. 

There is one root obstacle to the State purchase of beer and brandy 
interests, which no true Temperance reformer can ever lift a finger to 
remove, and that is the moral objection which every one who has realized 
the awful evils which flow from the national vice of intoxication must 
make to having part or lot in the personal respons:bility of selling brain- 
poisons: to ‘the people, or still less of profiting from the depravation of 
his fellow-man. When you, Sir, have discovered a method by which 
this root objection can be overcome, then, and not till then, it will bo 
time to talk of the nationalization of the drink traffic as coming within 
measurable distance of practical politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Arnotp F. Hits, 
President, National United Temperance Council. 

Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. 

{Mr. Arnold Hills asserts (1) that no terms of purchase had been agreed 
upon; (2) that the extremists among the teetotalers did not prevent 
these terms being put into practice by telling the Prime Minister that 
they would resist Mr. Lloyd George's proposal, and thus prevent the 
condition of “‘ agreement on both sides”’ being fulfilled. We assert 
the exact opposite. We say that terms of purchase were agreed on, 
and tat they were not acted upon because of the opposition of a section 
of the Temperance Party, which was unfortunately believed by tho 
Ministry to have-an authority which it did not in fact possess. It 
would be futile to continue controversy upon this subject, but we are 
convinced that when the truth can be told it will be found that our 
version is correct. On the merits we aro also convinced that State 
purchase is essential to the proper handling of the drink problem.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





* DOWN GLASSES!” 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
§1r,—On March 29th a by-election is to take place in the Hyde Division 
of Cheshiro, the two candidates being Mr. T. Owen Jacobsen, J.P. 
(Liberal), and Mr. David P. Davies (Independent). Mr. Jacobsen 
stands aa a supporter of the Coalition Government. 
election address gives as one of his principal reasons for opposing the 
Government his objection to the methods of the Central Control Board. 





Apparently the issue of this election is therefore to be fought on the 
“brewer's dray.” The liquor control regulations made under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, which have been eulogized all over the 
country by Licensing Justices and large employers of labour, do not 
of course go to the fulldJength of the course which you have been advo- 
cating in the Spectator, but it is alarming to record that tho opposition 
which has now taken concrete form wishes the control to be relin- 
quished instead of extended. Whether the methods already adopted 
by the Government are the most perfect which can be instituted need 
not engage attention at the present critical moment. The point which 
all lovers of England must concentrate upon is—have the methods 
so far tried been successful in promoting the efficiency of labour ? 
The evidence that this result has been achieved in those areas undor 
the Liquor Control Board is most convincing. The strong reasons 
which have been put with such forceful eloquence in the Spectator 
for some months past for grappling with the drink problem are 89 
powerful that the writer hopes that many of your correspondents 
who have contributed to your columns will rally to the support of 
Mr. Jacobsen in the forthcoming struggle in the Hyde Division. Tho 
Independent candidate in his electioneering address makes an attempt 
to win favour with the electorate of Hyde by reference to the liquor 
control regulations in the following terms: “I object to the methods 
of the Central Control Board in certifying that the output of munitions 
of Hyde is retarded through drunkenness, alcoholism, and excess. The 
people in Hyde are not drunkards,” &c. The people of Hyde are not 
immune from the temptations of drink, with all its attendant vico 
and inefficiency, and surely it is the duty of all patriotic Englishmen 
to speak plainly at tho present time by telling them and the whole 
country that all interests, even the interests of the Trade, with ita 
flattering glibness and smooth-tongued assurance, must haul down 
their flag to that of national interest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
, Evricrencts. 





TOTAL PROHIBITION, 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The following two stories are, I venture to think, worthy of 
publication, if only for the facts they reveal, let alone the remedy 
they seem to suggest. (1) A wounded soldier in ono of our Glasgow 
military hospitals, when conversing with a visitor, said: “I shall 
shortly be having a pound, and I'll drink it all.” Appealed to on 
behalf of his wife and family, he said: “They can fond for thom. 
selves; I’m going to drink every penny of the pound when I get it.” 
(2) In May last there entered the London and North-Western train at 
Crewe a stalwart West Coast fisherman and his daughter, both respect- 
ably dressed. The latter was silent and reserved. She seated herself 
in one corner of the carriage, while her father, who soon proved to be 
particularly loquacious, occupied a seat at the opposite end of tho 
compartment. The cause of his loquacity was soon evident ; 
with it all, there was much sense in his remarks, and every indication 
that he was a man of no mean intellectual calibre. At Carlisle ho got 
out and returned with a bottle of whisky. His first remarks were : 


bub 


| “I had to pay five shillings for it; and if it had cost ten shillings I'd 


Mr. Davies in his | head is excessive. 


——_——__—_—__—. 





have paid it. I've got the money, and I'll have the whisky whatever 
it cost. If Lloyd George wants to stop me or any other man, why 
doesn’t he stop its being sold altogether?" Comment is unnecessary 
in the face of such flagrant examples of hopeless intemperance, except 
it be to indicate ono very obvious cause of the increase of £17,496,000 
expended on alcoholic liquors in 1915 over that in 1914; and to suggest 
that compulsory restraint exercised through total prohibition can 
alone save many of these poor spirtt-sodden creatures from killing 
themselves, and ruining both the lives of others and the cause of their 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Ernest Maytarp, 
Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow. 


Surgeon, 





THE KING'S EXAMPLE. 
(To THE EpitoR OF THE * SrectaTor.”’| 
Srr,—Your “ Our * Down Glasses’ Policy 
18th is my apology for informing you that some of us out here havo 
followed the King’s fine example, whilst some did so when war waa 
declared, many breaking a life habit to be fit for duty when the time 
came, as it did during the rebellion of 1914. I am in favour of tho 
policy of ‘ Down Glasses during the War,” but not being a resident 
of the United Kingdom my contribution may not be in place.—I : 
Sir, &c., J. W. pe Kock, Lt.-Col., 
Commandant for Mafeking and District. 


Spring Valley, Dist. Mafeking, C.P., South Africa, February 132). 


” in your issuo of Docombert 


am, 





“A SAVING GRACE.” 

[To THe Eprror oF THe “ SPecTaToR,”] 
S1rx,—It is obvious that it is more economical to consume seven ounces 
of tea in seven days than to use eight ounces in six days and none on 
Saturday. Allowancing for the week is the best way to check expendi- 
ture. If only the Government would give us some idea how much 
meat can be spared per head! Then those who use more would surely 
feel ashamed. Mrs. Beeton’s allowance of eight ounces a day per 
I aim at two pounds for a six-day week. And 
why denounce made dishes and four-course dinners? If you havo 
soup first, and cheese last, you can make, ¢.g., rissoles with more scraps 
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of meat and have o small pudding. She is a clever housewife who 
uses the odds and ends; she is cleverer who has none to use.—I am, 


Sir, &c., Lucy Fitcs. 


Nether Broughton Reciory. 





SPRING FLOWERS. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

S1x,—The appended extract,from an account of a show of forced spring 
flowers reveals one of the many weak joints in the nation’s armour— 
one of the many channels through which the time and men and money 
of the nation are being squandered, when cvery man and every minute 
and every penny are precious. What can the exhibitors be thinking 
ef at this period of the war to fritter away their resources —the nation’s 
resoureces—on the forced hyacinths or the early tulips or erocuses, that 
should have no place in men’s minds while their brothers lie bleeding 
in the trenches or starving in German prisons ? Our land lacks workers 
and fertilizers ; our factories lack coal; our railways lack rolling-stock ; 
eur Treasury lacks money ; our wounded lack bandages and anaesthetics 
and restoratives; our prisoners lack food and clothes. And all the 
while these precious things—or the money to buy them—are wasted 
and squandered and lost. There are cat shows, and dog shows, and 
flower shows, and fashion shows, and I know not what other shows. 
All the while the blood of our martyred sons is reddening the battlefields 
abroad. Is the life-blood of the nation to ebb away in useless expenditure 
and frivolous waste ?—I am, Sir, &c., NEMESIS. 


“The Royal Horticultural Society’s Show of forced bulbs opened 
yesterday at Vineent Square, and continues to-day. Hyacinths are 
especially fine, their colours telling well in rich and varied masses, 
notably in the bed arranged by Messrs. Cuthbert, who have carried out 
an extensive scheme in red, white, and blue with splendid spikes of 
La Victoire, Correzio, and Grand Maitre. The Duke of Portland is the 
most successful exhibitor in the competitive classes and is closely 
followed by the Marquess of Ripon, among other winners being Mr. 
Mr. J. Haslam and Mr. W. Joyce. In contrast with closely-packed and 
somewhat formal specimens of the ordinary type are the results obtained 
by Messrs. Barr in aiming at lightness and grace by a special process of 
eultivation. Instead of the bulb producing a single large and heavily- 
laden spike, it throws out half-a-dozen or so smaller ones of more sparse 
florescence. Crocuses are also prominent, and Messrs. Dobbie exhibit 
some novelties of much beauty, the bright purple, Ovidus, the light- 
edged purple, ae. and the violet-striped white, Madame Melba, 
being particularly admirable. Crocuses are also seen to advantage on 
a lawn prettily staged by Messrs. Carter with a box-hedge background 
and beneath it a border of various flowers,” 





THE WOUNDED AT VERDUN. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.") 

S:r,—The Urgency Cases Hospital—you let me write of it some months 
ago—has been at work now for just over a year. Its work has been 
erowned by the help which it has given to the wounded at Verdun. The 
hospital is an all-British unit, approved and assisted by the French 
military authorities. It began at Bar-le-Duc, with 60 beds; now it 
is at Revigny, not far from Verdun, planning for 200 beds, and these 
not enough. During the year, it has had 1,594 cases, with 54 deaths 
= 3°5 per cent.: a very good record, seeing that the hospital is for 
serious cases only, les blessés qui peuvent mourir. The latest monthly 
report from Mr. Forsyth, surgeon-in-chief, is dated March 10th. 
The rush of work doubtless has been incessant ever since. 

“The past month,” says Mr. Forsyth, writing on March 10th, “‘ has 
been the heaviest for the hospital since it came to France. Since 
February 23rd, 227 cases have been admitted. All these patients have 
eome from Verdun and the surrounding parts. They were brought from 
Bar-le-Duc in ambulances, and generally arrived at night. On the 
29th, we received 33 patients. Many of the wounded have only the 
ticld-dressings on their wounds. Some of them have been in a terrible 
eondition from exposure and want of food. 





One poor fellow had lain | 


in the water in a shell-hole for two days before he was found by the | 
stretcher-bearers. The cases have nearly all been very serious, and | 


the wounds, on the whole, have been more terrible than anything we 
have had to treat. Most of the wounds were from shells: and the 
proportion of compound fractures has been very high... . I regret 
to say that gas-gangrene has been very rife, and of a peculiarly virulent 
form. . . . I have nothing but praise for the way the whole staff has 
worked during this trying time. These are days and nights of con- 
tinuous toil, but all have done their best. During the two Zeppelin 
and two aeroplane raids on Revigny, the staff retained great eomposure. 
Special mention should be made of those on duty at these times in the 
hut-wards, which could have‘afforded but little protection from a burst- 
ing bomb. The quict and sympathetic behaviour of all on duty did 
much to assuage the fears of the wounded, confined to their beds and 
unable to move. Fortunately, the two bombs aimed at the hospital 
fell wide ; but the experience was none the less very terrifying.” 

The Committee—among whom are Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane, Miss Swift, Mr. Herbert Samuelson, and Mr. James Baird— 
appeal for money enough to keep this hospital at Revigny, or wherever 
the French military authorities may send it, for so long as France needs 
it. Donations should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Urgency Cases 
Hospital, 37 Queen’s Gate, S.W. For a whole year the hospital has 
been of service to France. It has always becn within a few miles of the 
front. It has been of especial service to France all through the fighting 
round Verdun. I had the privilege, last year, of seeing its work at 
Bar-le-Due.- Its work is far heavier-now; indecd, it must be almost 
too heavy to be done: and I cannot imagine how we can better show 
France what we think of her than by keeping this hospital hard at work 








in her-service. ‘The men wounded at Verdun —wounded, we say, but 
many of them were downright mutilated—may have decided the whole 
future of the war: nothing that we can do for them is more than wo 
owe to them.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN Pager, 

21 Ladbroke Square, W. Chairman, Urgency Cases Hospital 

P.S.—Let me add that of the 235 patients admitted betwoen 
February 11th and March 10th, only eight have died, up to March 10th, 
This is a fine record of good surgery and good nursing. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR COMBATING VENEREAL DISEASEs, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’)} 

Srr,—The investigations of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases 
have thrown a strong light upon the disastrous effects of this scourge 
on the life of the nation. They have also shown that these discases 
can be successfully combated, and in time eliminated, by the prompt 
application of the methods of modern medical science. But this 
achievement, which would put an end to an immense amount of misery 
and suffering, and would powerfully operate in ‘increasing the efficiency 
of the population and in relieving its financial burdens, can be accom. 
plished only by the action of Government in providing the necessary 
facilities for treatment, and by the spread of knowledge among the 
medical profession and the general public. 

The National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases was formed 


| in order to secure the fulfilment of these conditions, and it has already, 


by inaugurating lectures and in other ways, sought to draw attention 
to the grave danger which exists, and which will, as all experience 
proves, be greatly intensified when the war ends. We desire to secure 
the co-operation of all bodies which are engaged in work directly or 
indirectly connected with these diseases, and especially to impress 
upon County Councils and municipal authorities the necessity for 
helping in the dissemination of sound knowledge and plain warning, 
The National Council proposes now to organize a comprehensive 
educational campaign to combat venereal diseases in all suitable ways, 
and especially along the lines laid down by the Royal Commission. 
This will involve the organization of a number of Conferences and 
courses of lectures, and the immediate issue of an authoritative sum- 
mary of the principal conclusions of the Report. These and other 
measures will need financial support, and we earnestly hope that all 
who realize the vital. importance of combating diseases which are 
gravely impairing the national vigour, and inflicting heavy loss of 
potential population, will be willing to assist our efforts. Communica- 
tions can be made to the Honorary Secretaries, at Kingsway House, 
Kingsway, W.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 
SypenHam, President of the Council; Tuomas Bartow, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee; Leonarp Darwiy, 
Treasurer; FREDERICK Taytor, President, Royal College of 
Physicians; W. Watson Cueyne, President, Royal College 
of Surgeons ;~ Francis Cuampneys, Chairman, Central Mid- 
wives Board; Lovtse Cretauton; Rickman J. GODLEE; 
J. Ernest Lane; J. Scotr Liperrr; Matcorm Morais; 
Freperick W. Morr; Mary Scuartiesn; Hvuserr M, 
SOUTHWARK. 

[There is no social movement more important than that which has 
for its object the stamping out of venereal disease. No Society, there- 
fore, deserves more prompt and more generous support than that 
for which Lord Sydenham and his fellow-members of the Council 
plead. We must destroy venereal disease or it will be our ruin. 
And now is the appointed time. If we miss the opportunity of social 
reconstruction after the war, we may never be able to deal adequately 
with this terrible scourge.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
[To THE EpIToOR OF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’) 
Srr,—As a supplement to the letter of Captain Lewis Longfield in your 
last’ issue, it may be mentioned that the two texts he cites (St. Luke 
xxii. 36; St. Matt. xxvi. 52) were reijently pat to a “* eonscientious 
objector” appearing before the local tribunal in an ancient city of a 
Southern county. The claimant for exemption was unable to explain 
away the first; and, while admitting that Germiwny was the aggressor 
in the war, and had therefore “taken the sword,” was equally at a 
loss to understand that those who caused such aggressors to “ perish 
by the sword” were the executors of God's judgment.—! am, Sir, &e., 
J. G. CG 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 
Sir,—If the principles of Christ’s Kingdom are to be defended by tho 


| sword, why did Christ state so emphatically to Pilate: ‘“‘ My Kingdom 


is not of this world: if My Kingdom were of this world, then would My 
servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews” (St. John xviii.) ? 
And what can be the meaning of the whole of John’s Gospel, notably 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th chapters, in which Christ, whose words aro 
as clear as pellucid erystal, shows that neithor He nor His are “ of tho 
world ” at all, but they are to be “hated by the world,” for His prin- 
ciples! That God has a purpose in this war, and that purpose tho 
erushing of Germany and the victory and brotherhood of the Allied 
kingdoms, no prophetic siudent has any doubt, and the cementing of 
their alliance (which has always been broken up before) proves this very 
specially. But the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, and they 
(a little Mock ” indeed) who “ hold this faith and a good eonscicuce ‘ 























THE 





ovght not, surely, to be confounded with “the unstable souls” who 
have neither, and whose folly is only too manifest on the surface.— 


J am, Sir, &c., A. E. CLarge 


41 Anerley Park, S.E. 





GERMANY AND SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 
(To THE EpitoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sm,—Some ten years ago I met in Dresden a German advocate who 
had settled in Rio Grande do Sul, and who was very frank in his state- 
ments regarding the prospects and intentions of Germany in South 
Brazil. He claimed that there were then some half-million Germans 
in that part of the world; that they constituted nearly one-third of the 
population of the four southern provinces; and that, although still 
in a minority, they were by their superior organization and intelligence, 
and by their support from the home authorities, already the prepon- 


derant power. They had about fifty German “ colonies,” 


even police. 
seatische-Kolonization-Gesellschaft. They could put, he said, ‘an 
army corps” of trained men in the field, and were ready to take over 
the government of South Brazil as soon as they saw the United States 
suficiently engaged elsewhere to prevent any danger of the Monroe 
Doctrine coming into active play.—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. ¥. 





THE FUTURE OF SYRIA. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SpecraTor.’’} 


Sir,—Many of your readers must have been greatly pleased with the | 


wise and timely article you had recently on a future French oceupation 
of Syria and Palestine. It would be deplorable if the aspirations of 


our Allies in this direction were not encouraged by us in every way | 


possible. 


would be welcomed in Egypt. He fervently hoped that nothing 
would be done by Great Britain to hinder this project from being 
realized. It was a pleasure to be able to point out to him that the 
advantages of such an occupation had already been dwelt on by so 
influentiai a paper as the Spectator. Certainly we could have no 
neighbours in that region so desirable in every way as the French, 
and it is to be hoped that we shall sce them established there in due 
S. B. 





course.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A BOOK OF WISDOM. 
{To Taek Epiror or THE “ SpecrarTor.”] 
Sir,—I have received certain letters asking whether the writer of the 


diary in my article, “A Book of Wisdom,” was killed? I think I 
had better confess openly that the individual in question was, like the 
Englishman who philosophized, fictitious.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A STUDENT IN ARMs. 





THE BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY. 
{To THE Eprror oF THE “ SrecTaTor.”] 
Firn,—You give me credit I do not deserve in your article about the 
Boys’ Country Work Society. The Society was founded in 1905 by 
Miss Iles and Miss Brooke Smith. I have only been Chairman for the 
last two years,—I am, Sir, &c., VortTescu&. 
36 Lowndes Street, S.W. 





WOMEN AND FARM LABOUR. 
{To THe Eptror or THe “ SpecratTor.”’} 

Sir,—You may be interested to know that a meeting will be held at 
the Kensington Town Hall, on Friday, March 3ist, 1916, at 2.45, 
when H.R.H. Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein will be present, 
and Lady Wantage will take the chair. Miss Gladys Pott will speak 
on her recent visit to the agricultural districts of France with a party 
of English working women, one of whom, Mrs. Boyce, will also speak. 
The proceeds will be given to the furtherance of the scheme for the 
training of women for farm work. ‘Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., and Is., may be 
obtained from the Women’s Patriotic Bureau, 415 Oxford Street ; 
Miss L. Frere, 67 Westbourne Terrace, W.; Miss G. F. Martin, 
5 Oxford Square, W.; John Barker and Co., Ltd., High Street, Ken- 
sington; W. H. Smith and Son, Ltd., High Street, Kensington. A 
few tickets will also be obtainable at the door on the day of the mecting. 
-—I am, Sir, &e., AGRICOLA. 





POETRY. 


TO A YOUNG ATHLETE KILLED IN THE WAR. 





[Lines suggested by a Latin version of Mr. Honsman's poem, “Smart Lad to 
Slip Betimes Away” (A Shropshire Lad), written by a sehoolboy in his last term 
before war broke out. Like many intelligent boys, he had prescience ef the war 
and what it might mean.) 


Dear lad, and did you think, and smile, 
When turning into Latin style 

The poct’s sad ironic song, 

*Twould be your epitaph ere long ? 

Yet ‘twas not yours to slip away 

From fields where “ records” have their day; 


But from a sterner, friendlier place 
Where aj] true rupners win the race, 





I was speaking recently to an eminent and widely informed | 


Copt, who told me how warmiy a French occupation of Palestine | 
are wholly the result of the adoption of false economic theories, and 


| that if once the world could be convinced of the fallacies whieh underlie 
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or settlements, | 
each fully organized with schools, churches, banks, newspapers, and | 
Their numbers were steadily fed by means of the Han- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 


| 








The laurel may be withered now 

Schoolmates bound upon your brow; 

But England’s rose that wreathed your sword 
Is fresh from English blood outpour'd. 


So step across the sill of light, 
And join your comrades of the fight, 
Who won and held and guard from shame 


The challenge-cup of England’s fame. 
H. C. B. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of * Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








BOOKS. 
———=<———— 
THE FALLACIES OF PACIFICISM.* 


Mr. Coutton has rendered a real service to the British public. He 


| has pulverized the arguments of Mr. Norman Angell and the Union 
| of Democratic Control. 


It is possible that in the eyes of many this 
may scem a work of supercrogation, and scarcely worthy of the 
labour which Mr. Coulton must have bestowed upon it. For, in truth, 
most serious political thinkers, when they had once grasped the main 
foundations on which Mr. Norman Angell’s philosophy rests, dismissed 
it from their minds as unworthy of further consideration. Mr. Norman 
Angell and his associates appear to think that wars between nations 


those theories, a reign of universal peace would be speedily inaugurated. 
They hold that war can never be made to pay, that it is futile to suppose 
that any one community can be enriched at the expense of any other 


| community, and that enlightened commercial self-interest is the surest 


guarantee for the maintenance of peace. The blind faith which is 
placed in the potency of esonomic theory is sufficiently illustrated 
by the following extract from The Great JHusion : 


““T have succeeded,” the author of that work says, “in an hour's 
talk, in giving an intelligent boy of twelve a clearer grasp of the real 
meaning of money and the mechanism of credit and exchange than 
is possessed by many a man of my acquaintance running large businesses. 
Now, if everybody in America, England and Germany could have as 
clear an idea of the real nature of wealth and money, it would, in ten 
years’ time, be an utter impossibility to organize a war scare.” 


It has been from time immemorial no uncommon error on the part 


| of philosophers to seize on one idea, containing at times a germ of 


truth, and then to endeavour to apply it to the solution of all the 
issues which arise from the infinite variety of problems presented by 
the operations of Nature or the thoughts and actions of Man. The 
weeping philosopher, Heraclitus, thought he had solved the problem 
of the universe when he said wdyra pei. Mr. Norman Angell thinks 
that he has solved the problem of international relations by declaring 
that nations ought never to go to war because they can gain nothing 
by it. How far Heraclitus was right I will not attempt to discuss; 
neither, indeed, am I capable of discussing the question ; but Mr. Norman 
Angell is certainly wrong. He merely reproduces in an exaggerate | form 
the fundamental error of the Benthamite philosophy. He attaches 
an undue importance to the power of enlightened self-interest. He 
leaves wholly out of account the play of the human passions, the moral 
and spirituel motives which influence mankind, and the fact, which 
the history of the world teaches, that predatory economic instincts, 
far from being the sole, are not even the most important cause which 
in the past has contributed to international strife. If to these con- 
siderations be added Mr. Norman Angell’s damaging but perfectly 
correct statement that “there can be no permanent peace in Europe 
until Germany is defeated "—an admission which, for the time being 
at all events, wholly shatters any practical value which his proposals 
might otherwise possess—enough has been said to show that his 
philosophy is not a guiding star leading us onwards and upwards to 
a realizable ideal, but a mere Jack-o’-Lanthorn which, if followed, 
would leave us floundering hopelessly in a bog of erude and self- 
contradictory fallacies, 

Mr. Coulton has, however, not been satis‘ied with this bald summary 
of the objections which may be urged against the Angellite pscudo- 
philosophy. He is unquestionably right. He has apparently thought 
that a few broad considerations, which would carry conviction to the 
minds of political thinkers and practical politicians, would not sufiice 
to convince that large.mass of people who, in their very natural and 
legitimate yearning for a cessation of wars, might give too ready a 
hearing to plausible, albeit false, prophets of universal peace. He 
has, therefore, subjected every portion of Mr. Norman Angeli’s ease 
to a searching and pitiless analysis. He has shown in detail. how the 


| Angellite philosophy is as faulty as the Angellite Latin, and assered!y 


© Phe Main Ilinsions of Pasifivism. By G. G. Coulton, M.A. Cambridge: Bowes 
and Bowes. [5s. net.) 
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an author who allows a dozen editions of his work to appear with the 
phrase “ Latifundia perditere Romam,” and only under the stress of 
criticism eventually substitutes “‘ Italiam”’ for ‘“‘ Romam,” but leaves 

“ perditere ’’ uncorrected, can scarcely lay claim to any very intimate 
acquaintance with that language. The maxim, “ Let us be honest, 
at least with ourselves,” is writ large on the Angellite banner. It is 
abundantly clear that the extreme pacificists belie their own leading 
principle. Blunder after blunder is committed. Prophecy after 
prophecy is falsified. Sophism after sophism is exposed. Yet still 
the’ latter-day pacificist stands uncorrected. He refuses to acknow- 
ledge his errors or to accept the evidence of facts. He continues to 
live in a Cloud Cuckoo Land created by his own imagination. “ In 
my experience,” Mr. Coulton says, “ you might almost as well expect 
that the leopard would change his spots as that the professional pacificist, 
the pacificist propagandist, should confess even the grossest blunder 
as frankly and as publicly as he first published it.” Thus, false pacifi- 
cism, by scattering abroad philosophic heresies which are at times 
assimilated by some loose thinkers, does an infinite amount of harm 
to the cause it would advance. ‘“ The worst enemies of Peace in our 
present world,” Mr. Coulton very truly says, “are those of her own 
household.” 

Mr. Coulton further accuses Mr. Norman Angell of misquoting 
authors whose views he has certainly distorted, and whose works he has 
apparently never read. Mr. Coulton holds up to well-merited scorn 
“ that faint-hearted idea, which underlies so much of our vain peace-talk, 
that a democracy can only refrain from aggression by keeping itself 
powerless.” He quotes with great effect the scathing condemnation 
uttered by that eminent, but rational, pacificist, John Stuart Mill, 
of. “the decayed and degraded state of patriotic feeling which thinks 
nothing worth a war.” He exposes the time-honoured fallacy involved 
in. the idea that in no circumstances can persecution be, even tem- 
porarily, successful. He shows how erroneous it is to suppose that 
“ military power cannot achieve any of those objects for which civilized 
States aro founded.” He points out how tyranny is encouraged by 
the “well-meaning and loose-thinking thousands who imagine that 
they can kill it by bleating about its uselessness.” 

‘Perhaps, however, one of the most convincing chapters of Mr. 
Coulton’s book is that in which he deals with Mr. Norman Angell’s 
statement that physical force is a “ diminishing factor" in the govern- 
ment of the world. It is nothing of the kind. Mr. Norman Angell 
confuses the use of force and its existence. Force is no less real and 
effective because it is latent. “If society,” Mr. Coulton says, “ in 
virtue of its enormous reserve of physical force, is able to say to the 
murderer, ‘Be thou hanged!’ and he walks quietiy to be hanged, 
may we not say that one great measure of civilization is its growing 
store of physical force? And that the dwindling exercise of such 
force is in rough proportion to its increasing accumulation in the 
background ?” 

Mr. Norman Angell’s works have unquestionably attracted an 
amount of attention which they are far from deserving. ‘“ Thanks 
to. the leniency of public opinion and to his own elusiveness of style,” 
Mr. Coulton says, “ Mr. Angell has risen to fame on the strength of 
a book which inextricably intermingles old truth and mischievous 
error.” Mr. Coulton’s exposure of Mr. Norman Angell’s fallacies 
eomes at an opportune moment, for ere long the Government and 
people of this country will have seriously to consider the lines on 
which peace shall be made with their redoubtable antagonists; and 
as a preliminary to the treatment of this question it is very important 
that tho public should, so far as is possible, be convinced of the 
errors contained in the Angellite philosophy. Even when this feat 
is .accomplished, the political air will still be heavily charged 
with fallacious reasoning in respect of the main principles dictated 
by sound statesmanship. Some people appear to think that the war 
in which we are now engaged ought to and must be followed by a 
vigorous and prolonged economic war. The fallacy of this pernicious 
theory has been exposed in an admirable article contributed to the 
February number of the Nineteenth Century by Dr. Arthur Shadwell. 
“A peace,” Dr. Shadwell very truly says, “dependent not on any 
internal change in Germany but solely on forcible repression exercised 
by other Powers would not be a real peace, and could not possibly 
be lasting.” That some changes will have to be made in our fiscal 
régime after the conclusion of the war is sufficiently obvious. What 
those: changes should be I will not now attempt to discuss. Two 
factsy however, should in this connexion be borne in mindy One is that 
after the war there will still survive some sixty-five millions of Germans 
with whom, sooner or later, the rest of the world must find some modus 
vivendi. The other is that, whatever may be said for or against Pro- 
tection, the economic arguments on the subject, although in their 
application they may have to be tempered by political considerations, 
will remain just the same after the war as they were before its outbreak. 
To my mind, two or three elementary propositions stand out vividly 
in connexion with the possible terms of peace. The first is that the 
world can enjoy no durable peace so long as the present German system 
of government be preserved intact. The second is that any change of 
that system must emanate from the Germans themselves. The third is 
that the Germans will never introduce any radical change until they 
are convinced by actual experience that their present system is a 
curse both to themselves and to the rest of the world. How can this 
conviction be brought home to their minds? Only by their being 
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vanquished in the field. It is conceivable that. a less drastic treatment 
might produce some effect both on the working and on the commercial 
classes of Germany. But the Junkers, in whom all real power is how 
vested, rely on nothing but force, and can only be overcome by the 
use of force. Hence the vital necessity of continuing the war, not 
in order to acquire military glory, or to humiliate the Germans, of 
to satisfy any desire for vengeance, but merely as an indispensable 
preliminary before the foundations of a durable peace can be laid, 
The reconquest of the French and Belgian territories now held in 
pawn by Germany, more especially if it were accompanied by the 
manifest failure of German policy in the East, would probably go far 
to produce the required result. The main point for British public 
opinion to grasp is that permanent peace is wholly incompatible with 
the continued existence of the form of government identified with the 
absolute supremacy of the Hohenzollern dynasty. When the fall of 
German absolutism has been secured, it will be possible to consider 
what steps, if any, can be taken to prevent future wars. At present, 
any discussion on this subject is altogether premature and usoless, 
Before selling the bear's skin it is very necessary to kill the bear 
Cromer, 





BACK OF THE FRONT.* 

Tue events with which Miss Campbell deals are already known to 
all of us—the swift onrush of the Germans through Belgium up to 
within a few miles of Paris and then the sudden stoppage ; the train. 
loads of refugees pouring over the French frontier; the retreat from 
Mons. Miss Campbell's story does not go beyond this, and those days 
of stress have now taken a place in history with many more that have 
come after them. Yet though we know the particular danger is past, 
every time we take up this unpretentious little paper-covered book 
we are back again in August, 1914, holding our breath lest the Germans 
should, after all, push through to Paris. Miss Campbell has the gift 
of dramatic writing. Events, places, and people are made actual 
by a few words. The persons whom she meets and with whom sho 
works live and move before us, and are made alive by means of dialogue 
—the true dramatic touch. They speak and we know them. They 
are not units in a crowd with names attached, in whose experiences 
it is difficult to take any individual interest, but become Aunt Margaret 
and Latty, Pierre and Nancy and Monsieur and Madame P , and 
a number of other real people with whom we go through that terrible 
time. 

In July, 1914, Miss Campbell went to stay at a country house “ some 
distance from Paris, in the great forest, which stretched from Marly 
to Crépy-en-Valois,” in the old days before the war when “ old Madame 
P—— was wont to declare the whole world was mad—the men were 
all immoral, the women unmoral, and the fashions demoral.” In 
spite of outward gaicty, every one was agreed that something must 
happen. The atmosphere seemed silent with expeciation. “My 
little English ones,’ said Madame D'A——, “I know not exactly 
what is the matter with me. Itis perhaps my liver. But I am suffering 
with a great uneasiness. I feel as if an earthquake were about to 
happen. What absurdity! Yet I feel it. So please be cheerful. 
Let us laugh!” And on August Ist “a low, dull, brooding, smoky 
day, under a-canopy of silence,” the earthquake happened. Here is 
Miss Campbell's dramatic account of how the news was received in 
the little town on the Route de Paris :— 


“Suddenly into the murky thickness of the afternoon burst the 
ringing of the old church bell—such a strange ringing! *Clank! 
Clank! Clank!’ Madame D’A—— reeled a step back, the soldiers 
came suddenly to attention, the old man seemed to become rigid, 
the people on the terrace came to a sudden halt. Whatever any one 
was doing he or she froze in the act. All animation seemed smitten 
into abeyance by that dreadful bell. ‘The tocsin!’ The next instant 
we were all flying along the path to the church. On the church steps 
stood a man with a drum, the sticks suspended in his fingers. His 
face was as white as marble, and his black eyes looked out of it with 
a kind of furious anticipation—joy yet terror. The bell ceased and 
the drum began; for about sixty seconds it rolled out its imperative 
summons over the heads of the gaily clad crowd of pleasure-seckers, 
all silent now. In dead silence, over the motionless crowd the drum 
throbbed out. In the road tho trains had come to a standstill 
and the carts halted where they stood, the automobiles, drays, vans, 
the spell of silence had fallen on them all. Suddenly the drum stopped 
and in a high clear triumphant note the man began to declaim. He 
finished ; brought the drumsticks down again, in a long roll, descended 
the steps and was gone. In utter silence the crowd melted away, not 
a word of comment, not a sound of acclamation, protest or approval. 
They were all gone and with them all that old world we knew. 


On the outbreak of war Miss Campbell went through a course of 
nursing, and then became assistant at a Post of the Ambulance Asso- 


| ciation at a station on the line from Belgium, and wonderfully vivid 


are the little impressionistic sketches which she gives of the sufferings 
of the refugees :— 


* Huddled together at the very end of the platform was a company 
of children of different ages, and sitting with his back to the wall was 
an old man with a little boy of about five in his arms. Latty knelt 
down beside him and talked to him soothingly, but the old nian made 
no sign he had heard her. Every now and again he would pat tho 
child’s back with a shrivelled hand as if to make sure he was there 
—staring blankly in front of him the while. Suddenly his arms relaxed 


* Rack of the Front. By Phyllis Campbell. With an Introduction by W. lL 
Courtney, M.A., LL.D. London: George Newnes, . (1s, net.) 
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he fell sideways down, and the child rolled over, but the child’s 
body fell one way and its little golden dusty head another—it was 
severed from its body. For one moment I felt as if I were 
walking on air and that the top of my head was lifting and falling 
is again—then I was horribly sick. Two soldiers carried the bodies 
away.” 
’ Over and over again come the graphic pictures—of the French Army 
marching along the hot dusty roads, of an old man weeping as he 
from his beloved horses that are wanted for the war, of the driving 
of cattle into Paris. Whatever she touches Mies Campbell makes 
arresting. Here is a story of a spy :-— 

“We walked to the station for a paper and stood waiting there 
til] the boy would arrive on his bicycle. While we waited we saw 
s very familiar figure standing by the pavement—a man with a tray 
of nuts suspended round his-neck. He was a tall; soldierly figure of 
» man—distinguished in appearance but shabby and soiled to a degree. 
Gossip said he was an English officer who had been ruined by a famous 
Paris actress. For seven years he had stood between the chateau 
and the church selling nuts—never looking one in the face, never 
speaking. As we watched him, suddenly from among the soldiers 
came a typical Paris gamin—ragged, hatless, impudent and barefooted 
_evidently drunk. He reeled on the edge of the pavement and can- 
noned against the seller of nuts, whose wares were flung broadcast 
by the contact. Instead of apologising he thrust a hand through 
his hair and said something in argot—and there was a roar from the 
soldiers. The seller of nuts looked wizened with rage—and his retort, 
when it came, was bitingly satirical. The gamin wheeled round and 
spat in his face—and, like a flash, the seller of nuts became a soldier 
—an officer—a gentleman—a spy! The soldiers closed round him 
that volley of horrible cursings was in pure high German. The gamin 
was a famous French detective and the seller of nuts a Prussian noble- 
wan, an officer of high rank.” 


One of the most distinctive things about the book is its humour. 
A horror is made the more horrible when there is laughter near it, 





| by-roads. 


and consciously or unconsciously Miss Campbell has recognized this | 


truth. Her story is made the more impressive thereby. One day 
a train disgorged on the Post “a hurtling avalanche of gay tartans,” 
who, we regret to say, raided the stores and silenced all protests with 
kisses :— 

“One of the ladies of the Post, a very dignified old countess, voluble 
as the clacking of a mill, was silenced in the same fashion. The High- 
Janders kissed all the old ladies and Aunt Margaret, who alternately 
stamped with rage and laughed. Then they all scrambled back into 
the carriages carrying the loot with them and laughing, singing and 
blowing kisses, disappeared into the forest. . . . ‘And who are these 
Scotch ? Tell me,’ demanded the countess furiously.— Listen.’ 
Latty took her by the apron. ‘I will tell you. The Scots are a species 
of English who wear petticoats..—‘ Oh, mon Dieu! What a people !’ 
cried the countess. * Petticoats, par exemple! I thought they were 
wild women.’—* Ah well!” sighed Latty. ‘I think they are all thieves. 
But oh, my God! How charming !’” 


It is impossible adequately to give a description of the days before 


the Germans were turned back, when the workers at the Post “ sat 


} 


THE AUGUSTANS.* 

Proressor Sarntspury in his new book has given to the world a singu- 
larly delightful gift. The Peace of the Augustans is in no sense written 
down. The reader never has the galling feeling that his author considers 
him “ For high discourse unfit.” Yet every page is so subtly seasoned 
with amusing comment, and the whole book so charmingly garnished, 
that none but a dullard could fail to find delight in its perusal, however 
little he knew of the spirit which animated the eighteenth century. 
But to one who loves that spirit, and who has already paid homage to 
the great band of poets and novelists through whom it breathed, the 
book will prove still more refreshing. Professor Saintsbury’s know- 
ledge of his subject is so profound—when we consider his having read 
Sir Charles Grandison completely through at least once we almost 
write “indomitable’—that he has been able not only to compre a 
his large subject into a comparatively small space, but to treat it with 
true gaieté de ceur. He has always really read his authors, read thom 
not as pegs for Mr. Fungus’s notes, but in order to enjoy them. Here 
is no hint of Dryasdust. The avowed object of the book is to examine 
the literary achievements of the century from the point of view of 
pure pleasure. “Is it readable and beguiling ? Can one thoroughly 
enjoy its perusal?” These are the standards by which Professor 
Saintsbury measures every work in this charming volume. It is perhaps 
upon the “ New Paradise of the Novel” that his comments are most 
interesting. They open up a rich pasture of little-known novels. His 
directing-posts to the works of Mrs. Lennox, Mrs. Sheridan, Graves, 
or even Amory, and a dozen others should prove most valuable to the 
many readers whose fear of being landed in the quagmires of dulness is 
generally so great as to prevent their taking their pleasure down 
Professor Saintsbury appreciates Mrs. Radcliffe at her 
true worth. “There is a cheerful cut-and-come-againness about the 
innumerable persecutions and palpitations of Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroines,” 
he writes, and who that has followed Catherine Moreland into the 
intricacies of The Mysteries of Udolpho can deny it? Would that 
space allowed us to point out the many other delights of the book 

for example, the chapters on Pope, Crabbe, Swift, Mrs. Thrale, and 
Horace Walpole. Let it suflice to say that to many a lazy lover of the 
Augustans the book’s mere point of view will afford all the satisfaction 


| that the Idle Apprentice might have felt in finding a rabbit snare on 


the person of his worthier comrade. One could hardly imagine better 


| reading after a day of hard or uncongenial work such as is now the 


together listening to the dull sound ever nearing that had begun like | 


a throbbing in the ears the day we were in Paris. 
the rolling of distant thunder, and there was a smokiness in the air 
and an acrid smell.” The day before the oncoming flood was stemmed, 
Miss Campbell tells us, “the crackling of rifle fire, shouts and cries 
and rushings of horses’ feet in the forest aisles reached us at our work. 
‘Where are they now?’ I asked Raoul. ‘Coming up to Meaux,’ he 
whispered. ‘The news are bad.’” That night “the thunder of the 
guns went on till just before dawn, when it suddenly ceased.” In 
the morning Raoul came racing to the Post. “The news are good,” 
he cried, joyously. ‘“‘We have them surrounded, Mesdames; we 
have turned !” 

A great deal has been said about the “visions” to which Miss 
Campbell constantly refers. Soldiers told her repeatedly that they 
had seen St. Michael, or, as some said, St. George, riding a white horse, 
and Joan of Are fighting with the Allies. An English “ Tommy” 
who picked up a child in the Great Retreat thus describes his experience : 
“*It's a bit of a queer thing I'm going to say—but it’s true,’ he said. 
*It was a kind of golden cloud between us and the Germans, and a 
man in it on a big horse—and then I saw the child in the dust on the 
roadside, and I picked it up.’” The Commandant at the Post, who 
heard the stories from the men themselves, wavered, we are told, 
“between belief and doubt. ‘Seventy-eight hours afoot,’ he summed 
up. ‘I wonder they didn’t sce the Devil!’” Some readers will 
wish to endorse that remark. We find ourselves very much in agree- 
ment with Mr. Courtney's words in his introduction :— 

“Tt is a beautiful legend, far too beautiful to be vulgarised by 
rationalistic comment or a too inquisitive press. In moments of 
extreme nervous stress many men in history have seen visions or 
dreamed dreams and found a real inspiration therein. Shall we dare 
to tell them that they are the victims of a purely subjective delusion 
when in the strength of their faith they have won the victory ?” 


‘ 


We fear that in the discussion over the “ visions ’’ the value of Miss 
Campbell's book as a piece of distinguished writing has been a little 
lost sight of. We gather from the context that it is her first effort, 
and it may very well be that the supreme crisis of the war will be her 
only inspiration, that she will write nothing more. Yet we caanot 
help hoping that this will not be so, and that we shall hear further 
of her. Her gift of vivid, dramatic, picturesque writing and swift 
characterization is rare. Yet if she writes nothing more she will have 


added a notable contribution te the literature of the Great War. 


It was now like | 


lot of many a one-time follower of the Muses. 
THE ENGLISH RITE.t 

Tue book before us is one on which we desire to congratulate, net 
only the author and the publishers, but the University of Oxford, 
beneath whose shadow the learning has been amassed which has made 
it possible, and also the whole Church of England, whom it lays under 
a great obligation. Its merit is twofold. First, it has the indispensable 
merit of a synopsis, in perfect lucidity of design and arrangement. 
Mr. Brightman explains in his preface the hints he has derived from 
previous attempts to exhibit the growth of the English Prayer Book 


| in tabular form, and the ways in which he has improved upon them: 





and the result seems to us as satisfactory as the limitations of space 
permit. The open page is divided into four columns. The last three 
set out the texts of 1549, 1552, and 1661, so arranged that additions 
and subtractions strike the eye at once; while the contributions of the 
Elizabethan and Caroline Books are indicated in the last column by 
differences of type or index numbers. The first column is devoted to 
the passages from which the prayers that appear in the other columns 
are derived by translation or paraphrase. It is here and in the intro- 
duction that Mr. Brightman has concentrated the stores of his liturgical 
knowledge, which constitute the second conspicuous merit of his book. 
There have been, of course, not a few previous attempts, notably im 
Campion and Beamont’s Interleaved Prayer Book, to supply in a compact 
form this sort of information so far as the Latin, and to some extent 
the Greek, sources are concerned; but Mr. Brightman extends his 
survey to the German sources, from which Cranmer borrowed much, 
and is careful in all cases to refer us to the earliest appearance of the 
passage which has influenced the text. The introduction runs to twe 
hundred and thirty pages, and also deals with sources in a@. more 
general way :— 

“I have endeavoured,” says Mr. Brightman, “ to indicate, as shortl 
as may be, the ritual situation in which the English book originat 
and those in which it was further modified and developed; to make 
sufficiently distinct the relations in which the English k stands to 
its predecessors ; and to describe the manifold influences, documentary 
and personal, which affected it from time to time, and to put them inte 
their historical context.” 

Any one who is interested in the questions debated in regard to some 
particular period of the history—that, for example, of the 1661 revision 
—will probably find that Mr. Brightman has read everything that he 
himself has read about it and some other things besides, and that his 
larger and more accurate knowledge of the period puts the divergent 
views in their true perspective, and so arrives at a truer result. Moreover, 


* The Peace of the Augustans: a Survey of Bighteenth Century Literature as @ 
Place of Rest and Refreshment. By George Saintebury. London: G. Bell and 
Sons. (8s. 6d, net.) mee 

+ The English Rite: being a Synopsis of the Scurces and Revisions of the Book of 
Common Prayer. By F, E. Brightman, 2 yolz. London: Rivingtons, [428. nety 
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caus 
his scholarly habit of giving fall references enables the reader to check 
the results for himself. 

Want of space, and a natural modesty, prevent our breaking a lance 
with Mr. Brightman on any point where we might take a somewhat 
different view from his; but we have ncticed one matter, outside his 
own liturgical field, where he has followed the multitude into error, 
through not verifying his references. Speaking of King James's version 
of the Bible, he says: “ By the end of June 1604 the translators had 
been selected. These however did not seriously begin their work till 
1607. . . . The work was finished... in 1611” (Int., p. 184). 
On the face of it, it is unlikely that the translators would have 
wasted three years before setting to work, especially as the King himself 
was the motive-power in the business ; and when the question is looked 
into, the only ground for the statement is found to be a sentence in the 
translators’ preface, in which they say that they had not, like the authors 
of the Septuagint version, spent only seventy-two days upon it, but 
“twice seven times seventy-two days and more” ; that is, roughly, 
a thousand days and more. This can be estimated as a period of 
from three to four years only on the assumption that the Committess 
sat every day in the week; which, considering that they were Bishops 
and Deans and Heads of Colleges, is ridiculous Moreover, there is 
positive evidence that some Committees set to work at once; such as 
(lispensations from statutable exercises for degrees, and a letter of 
Andrewes dated November 30th, 1604, which contains the sentence : 
“This afternoon is our translation time.” 
was passed by Bishop Westcott, and even by Mr. Aldis Wright, Mr. 
Brightman will not feel very guilty; and, as we said, it lies outside 
his proper province. 

To conclude, we desire to say that Mr. Brightman’s book is one 
which every lover of the English Prayer Book must wish to possess ; 
and if the custom of giving presents still persists, we can imagine 
no more welcome gift from the faithful laity to their parish clergyman. 





FICTION. 


THE RED CROSS BARGE.* 
ARTILLERY fire may achieve an accuracy once thought impossible, but 
Cupid, ag Mrs. Belloc Lowndes in effect reminds us, throws his darts 
as erratically as ever. It shows an agreeable sense of irony in her 
that she should have made a small French town within car-shot of the 
guns at the battle of the Marne—within ear-shot, that is to say, of 
one of the battles which the Creasys of the future cannot fail to call 
decisive in the world’s history--the scene of the love of a German 
doctor for a French Red Cross nurse. But the irony by no means stops 
there. Mrs. Lowndes, greatly daring, has made her German doctor, if 


not an imposing figure, at all events one that earns our respect and | 


synpathy. Poor man! He had gulped down all the Prussian tall 


talk about Germany conveying enlightenment to other countries for | 


their own good. And so the reader, attracted by the doctor's honesty, 
is invited to the ironical exercise of feeling that the pretty French 
nurse is a little too uncompromising in her prejudices, and that the 
innocent, kind-hearted, rather pathetic man of medicine deserves to 
prosper in his honourable suit. To state the theme is to say that 
Mrs. Lowndes has undertaken something that would be beyond the 
vower of any story-teller who had not a precise control of the material 
in hand. She has succeeded. She is a born story-teller, and if we 
have a complaint to make it is that her facility sometimes betrays her 
into small acts of literary clumsiness or carelessness. For instance, in 
this story the trick of putting the verb at the end of the sentence of 
almost everything the doctor says becomes wearisome. We think of 
some words in the ballad in which W. 8S. Gilbert describes how the 
Bishop tried through seven long years te convert the Jew: “ But 
though at first amused , . . that Hebrew child grew dreadful 
riled and busted into tears.” We were “at first amused” by the 
Germanized English which stands for the doctor's inadequate French, 
but when we find that his English (which he is said to talk rather well) 
is represented by the same device throughout the story we cease to 
be amused. The first lessons in grammar would have put so intelligent a 
man a3 the German doctor right on that point. Again, when Mrs. 
Lowndes tells us that fewer French than German wounded men were 
brought into the hospital at the town on the Marne, and gives the 
fact as an illustration of German callousness, she probably wrote too 
hurriedly to remember that when an army is retreating, as the German 
Army was then, there cannot possibly be many, if any, wounded enemies 
within the lines of that army. We do not question the callousness, 
but only the illustration of it 

These, after all, are small defects in a skilful story which not only 
interests and touches us, but gives us a very close picture of the rush of 
war round a town that passes in the course of the story from the pos- 
session of one side to that of the other. How well the Prussian officers 
know all the facts about that smal! town! They knew enough about 
the inn instantly to order the chicken-liver omelette for which the 
hostess had been praised by Parisians. 
aggressively athcistical Mayor and the good old curé, persisting even 
through the seismic shocks of war, is excellently sketched; and Mrs. 
Lowndes gives it a graceful terminat‘on when the Mayor ultimately 


2wndes. London: Smith, Elder, and 


* The Red Cross Barge. By Mrs. Belioe 
[3s. Gd. net.t 
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tends the dying priest. Both aro held as hostages in a pestiferous 
prison, according to the brutal German practice. Very happy, too, is 
the gradual unbending of the French nurse when the German doctor 
| humbly and faithfully attends her father. The account of the 
| funeral of the father, which is broken in upon by the first shell that 
| proclaims the retreat of the Germans, is an excellently described 
episode, complete in itself. As for the doctor's ingenuons love. 
making, the war, which the brutal and cynical avarice of bis 
| countrymen had unloosed, took his fate out of his own hands 
| Before his end he had a glimpse of the frightfulness in which ho 
had disbelieved. Perhaps it was better so. 





READABLE Novets.—Some Further Adventures of Mr. P. J. Davenant, 
By Lord Frederic Hamilton. (Eveleigh Nash. 3s. 6d. net.)—“ Pp, J» 
is already well known asa detective on the track of German spies. hig 
second scries of adventures is even more thrilling than the first, and 
is writtea with the same engaging humour.——Second in the Field. 
By Thomas Cobb. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—Mr. Cobb writes, as 
usual, of gossiping folk and social relationships. 
is true, and his style is never exaggerated.——The Golden Slipper. 
| Anna Katharine Green. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
quite undistinguished detective stories. 


| —_ 


Hlis characterization 
By 
63.)—A collection of 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


Notice in this column dozs no: necossirily precluil: sudsezucn! review | 





The Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. By H.W Fincham, 
| (W. H. and L. Collingridge. 6s. net.)—It may have sometimes appeared 
that an ambulance corps was scarcely an imposing body to carry tho 
weight of all the glorious mediaeval tradition of the Knights Hospitallers 
of St John. First-aid has been the best-known sphere of recent work 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, but the noble record of war work 
recounted here by the Secretary of the Order, Mr. Edwards (to say 
nothing of the ophthalmic hospital at Jerusalem, a fitting modern ex- 
tension of activity), might well stir with pride and sympathy the old 
knights who fought the Turks at Rhodes, at Malta, and in Palestine. 
Mr. Fincham’s task is evidently a labour of love as well as of antiquarian 
skill. He gives a short sketch of the beginning and early history 
of the Order, and an account of the chequered existence of the English 
* Langue” until it received its present Charter from Queen Victoria, 
| The rest of the book deals with the famous buildings at Clerkenwell 
There is a list of the Grand Priors and a bibliography. It is illustrated 
|.with photographs of portraits, buildings, seals, &c. On p. 42 tho 
name of the diarist, Henry Machyn, is wrongly spelt. 
' 





The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Society of Somerset Men ia 
| London (Western Gazelle, Yeovil, 1s.) contains, besides some charming 
articles in the Somerset dialect, the words and music of a Somerset 
It is called “ Dicky Short,” and has been 
The words are so delightful that wo 


| song which is new to us. 
set down by Mr. F. J. Allen. 
cannot resist reproducing a verse :— 
* Now theas here maaid Nelly wer vlippish an’ vlapper, 
She vieered an’ she vlouted theas here poor young lad. 
She snipt’n an snapt’n (vor she wer a snapper) 
An’ told’n quite plainly she wern’t to be had; 
Vor she loved a veller much taller an’ bigger, 
An’ he comed from Lon’on an’ he werdn’ a clown, 
‘H's name wer Jan Small, an h’ wer a grave-digger,’ 
Which wer very well knowd to the volk of the town. 
[Chorus] 
Very well knowd to the volk o° the town.” 


The Turn of the Tide. By Arnold F. Graves. (John Murray. Is. net.) 
—A further collection of Mr. Graves’s rhymed chronicles of the war. 
As readers of The Long Retreat know, Mr. Graves's “ doggerel” oftea 
reaches a much higher level than is generally implicd by that term. 
Particularly striking in this book are the poems “ The Grand Morin” 
and “ The Convent.” 








by Ethel 


1,’ 


Readings from Indian History for Boys and Girls. I 
X. Sykes. Part I, “ Vedic Times to the Coming of the Englis 
‘hristian Literary Socicty for India, 35 John Street, Bedford low. 
net.)—Miss Sykes has compiled an excellent little book on 
Indian history, of which the illustrations perhaps form the most 
interesting part. 


~~ 


23. 


| The Call of Belgium. By J. A. Randolph. (The Architect Office. 1s.) 

—Most of the contents of this paper-bound Look were written for the 
| Architect: we are not told at what date. The writer gives an account 
of the buildings, mainly churches, which he studied in a short tour in 
Southern Belgium. The now terribly familiar names of towns and 
villages appear, and there are many good photographs of the churches 


as they were and as they never can be again. 





unfortunate mistake occurred in the heading of Canon Rawnsley’s 
sonnet which appeared in our last issue. “ Acting-Licutenant Tennyson ™ 
was described as “ R.A.” instead of “ R.N.”’] 
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t.), Three Score and Ten, cr 8vo..... cocccceccesss (Appleton) 6/0 
Bart (Ame » Philosophy of Painting, cr 8vo............ (Putnam) net 5/0 
Bad (F.) “The Chancel of Englisn Churches, 8vo...... (H. Milford) net 7/6 
ill A, Shakespeare the Player, 4t0.............+-++- (Constable) net 10/6 
rtulary of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, Vol. II., 8vo (11. Milford) net 10/6 
tees (E. A.), The Beetles of the Himalayas, 8vo........ (Thacker) net 3/0 
rmer (P.) and Shaw (M.), Long Time, folio.......+-+..+++ (J. Curwen) net 2/6 
aan (R.), Earth to Earth, cr 8V0.....+.+se+ce+eeees: (Heinemann) net 6/0 
yraper (C. H.), Elementary Physical Science Mechanics and Heat (Blackie) 2/6 
aeeaders (W. T.), Gavanizing and Tinning, 8V0...........++++. (Spon) net 12/6 
Field (A.), “ Verb. Sap.” on Going to West Africa, &c., cr 8vo. .(t nwin) net 3/6 
Great War (The), Maen sanckeenenesashenenes (Amalgamated Press) net 12/0 
Hlearnshaw (F. J. C.), Freedom in Service, cr 8VO.........++++- (Murray) net 2/6 
Lyle (M.), Unhappy in Thy Daring, cr 8VO........seseeeeees (Melrose) net 5/0 
McCabe (J.), Crises in the History of the Papacy, 8vo........ (Putnam) net 10/6 
Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books, Key to I]. Europe (Macmillan) net 2/6 
desterley (W. O. E.), Studies in Isaiah xl.-Ixvi., cr 8vO ...... (R. Scott) net 3/6 
gsborne (C. E.), Religion in Europe (Unwin) net 7/6 
a6 (V. W.), Automobile Repairing Made Easy, 8vo ..........+- (Spon) net 12/6 
Palmer (J.), The King’s Men, cr 8VO.........+eee0e000: ite pase (M. Secker) 6,0 
Robertson (J. M.), The Germans, 8VO........++++ (Williams & Norgate) net 7/6 
Robinson (C. M.), City Planning, 8VO.......+++.eeeeeeeeeee (Putnam) net 10/6 
Salisbury (F. S.), Rambles in the Vaudese Alps, cr 8vO.......... (Dent) net 2/6 
Sarolea {C.), The French Renascence, 8v0.........+.+ (Allen & Unwin) net 5/0 
garum Missal (The), ed. by J. Wickham Legg, roy 8vo...... (H. Milford) net 30/0 
Wood (3. T.), Rambles of a Canadian Naturalist, cr 8vo.......... (Dent) net 6/0 
Young (F’. B.), The Iron Age, Cr 8VO.....seseeeececceeceseeseeees (Secker) 6/0 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREES 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


DENT’S WATGHES ANDGLOCKS 
BY SPECIAL Three Grand Prizes and Gold ay et or 

Pritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarde 
APPOINTM ENT to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


| 
TO THE KING. nometers. ‘The only Graad Prize awarded for 
| 





Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


TRADE-MARK. €1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchande, E.C. 








N. P. I. 
LEAFLETS. 


1. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
3. Private Investment and Depreciation. 


WAR 


Copies of any of these leaflets will be sent post free 

to readers of this journal on application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,0G0. 
_ GLAIMS PAID ..............--00++. £126,000,000. 





NATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA.’ 


London Offices :—164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C, 


A FEW FACTS. 


ROVAL NAVY. 2,200 BOYS HAVE JOINED. 
THE ARMY. OLD BOYS IN 1032 REGIMENTS, 
MERCHANT SERVICE. 6,409 BOYS HAVE JOINED. 


Expenses have greatly increased owing to the rise in the cost of food, 
We always maintain 1,200 Boys and Girls, 


WE APPEAL TO YOUR GENEROSITY 


Patrons :—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer :—W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.0, 
Joint Secretaries :—H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 


-‘ GONCERT. 
| OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 











Patron—His MAJESTY the KING. 
Conductor—SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


' SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL Isr, at 3. , 
H™ ATHA, COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Miss MARY LEIGHTON, 
Mr. GEN DAVIES. 
Mr. HERBERT BROWN. 





Organist—Mr. H. L. BALFOUR, 
FULL BAND AND CHORUS. 





Prices : Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Arena, 6s.; Balcony, 4s. (2s. 6d. seats all sold); Gallery 


TO BE LET. 
TAINE 8, MIDDLESEX. 


TO BE LET, Old-fashioned MANOR HOUSE, containing 3 reception, 7 bed and 
large bath rooms, and ground floor offices; about 3 acres of gardens and orchard. 
Rent £115 per annum. In addition 6 acres of well timbered pasture land mry be 
og 5 £16 per annum.—Address ADAM (Trustees), 40 Carey Street, Linculn's 
an, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AN 
OROUGH OF EVESHAM. 


The Evesham Town Council invite applications for the post of LIBRARIAN 
at the Evesham Public Library. 

Applicants may be male or female, but in the case of male applicants they must 
be ineligible for service with H.M. Forces. 

Salary £75 per annum. 

Further particulars as to the duties may be obtained from the Borough Surveyor, 
Mr. H. 8. HARVEY, Town Hall, Evesham. r 

Applications (accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials? 
to be by letter, marked outside “ Public Librarian,” and to be sent to me at my 
offices not later than 10 a.m. on Friday, the 31st day of March instant. 
of Evesham, March 14th, 1916, rHuoOs, A. COX, Town Clerk. 


BeProrp YLLEG . WOMEN, 


COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT-LECTURER Ia 
GEOGRAPHY. The appointment will take effect as from September Ist next. The 
salary offered is £200 a year, non-resident.—Six copies of applications, and of not 
more than three recent testimonials, should be sent not later than April 29th te 
the SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


YONTEFRACT AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for Summer Term, GRADUATE for French and Class Singing. Hick 
school experience, residence abroad, and knowledge of phonetics essential. Salary 
from £110, depending on qualifications, Applications close Tuesday, March 28th, 
—form from Mr. IERBERT HOLMES, Post Office Chambers, Pontefract. 


‘JT NDIA.—Wanted, MISTRESS in June, to teach English Litera- 
. ture, &c. University qualifications absolutely essential. Age 27 or over. 
£180, resident.—Apply, Miss WYLD, Fawcett House, Salisbury. __ 


a a ie Me Be OF 

2N’S PART IN THE WAR.—tTrained Workers are wanted. Read 
* and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as te 
s for educated women. Price Is. 6d.; post free ls. 10d.—(Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 56 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teaehers in every branch of Physical Trafning, 

including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. 

Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Health 
Students received in residence. Medical oom ision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, R ght Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, aud includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POsTs 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
W ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are a for the Arts and 
Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's 
Diploma in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 
$0 guineas a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year will 
be offered for competition at an examination to be held early in May, 1916.—-For 
Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 














rNNHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, MP. LORD SHAW OP DUNFERMLINE, 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kindin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching In schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
TINHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
% WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Bables In residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 
younger students, 3 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse, 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
1 TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachera, 
Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For prospectuses and information concerning Scholarships 
apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


- GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


+ Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and libe ral 
diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 

IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Resideutial School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
ie 





(Promenede), 1s, Tickets at Royal Albert Hall and usual Agents. 





SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL litn, 1916, le. “* Watford 616,” 
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Ts MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Zituated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. * Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
and Fives. SUMMER TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, MAY 3np.—Prospectus 
and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








AA OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. | 


* HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
terature, and Music specialities. » Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
vesuits.. Good garden and field for games. References aay pocmces to Rev. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril 0. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.MLS., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. . 


paris SCHOOL 





IN HAMPSTEAD. 


Mile. EXPULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W., receives a few GIRLS for’ 


Only French spoken. Best professors for Music 


Mhorough FRENCH education. 
Outdoor games. Excellent references. 


and accomplishments. - Home life. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
Branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
ior Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
a HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoo: for Girls. Principal, Miss 
SONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb.; M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
nes. . Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


St MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
®ellege (Historical Tripos) and ¢ the Maria Grey Training College. 


; el.: 470 Harrow. 
» ae bp: SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
The Spring Term began on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
“T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss TL. STLCOX. 
ae are EASTBOURNE.— 

eg 





























Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
e).—First-rate Modern Education. . Premises specially built for a School. 
farge’Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
@Zammer Term begins May 4. Tele.: Kastbourne 1034. 
NREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Miss SCOTT, M.A. 


Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
Good modern education; country life.. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Seaithy situation; high position, 


ees from 60 guineas. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLUTON YOUNG, M.A, 
Pp tion for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
- BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

look, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
tfescription of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
o Dopt.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
Bendoa, 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Maste 
I) C. H. GREENE, M.A:—Preparation for Universities, Army ‘and ee 
Scientific and Medical Lif), Successful preparation for Senior School avy, 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory a for 
under the age of 10}, Junior. for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each mend 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTIN” 
P's W Iokgd: S © H 00gL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. . 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Scholarship Examination in March, 
Illustrated prospectus on application. 


WwW. A. FULLER, 


HE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


wUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576),— Motor 
h from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding ho 

(1911). ‘Separate house, &c., for juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey. W. W 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. em 














ee 


M.A, 














BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa. 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildings, ineluding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boath 
&t. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimifing, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £56, ree 
Scholarships July—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOOL, 


PARK 
near READING. 





L EIGHTON 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER. 
Oat -- COLLEGE. —Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for 4 RMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War 
} > oa ” of £50-a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, 
ristol. 


P RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th to elect to at least TREY 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 @ year. “s 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 

T. BEES SCHOOL.—An. EXAMINATION will be held on 

March 30th, 31st, for some 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for board and 

tuition in some cases to £9 per ann., and next November, for about 5 places 

on the Foundation, reducing *the same fees: to £46 per ann.—Apply HEAD- 

MASTER. 

ORK.—ST. PETER’S SCHOOL.—Open SCHOLARSHIPS 

£50 to £15 for Boarders—one reserved for sons of the Clergy and one 

for the sons of Officers, and Day Scholarships of £12 and £10—will be competed 

for on May 30th and Sist. Whe Examination may be taken at the Candidate's 

own School, if supervision can be provided.—Full particulars and entry forms 
from 8. M. TOYNE, M.A. (Oxon,), Head-Master. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
HERBORWN E 














8 C HOOL.— 

Aon EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th and following days, 
—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


yp Se COLLEGE, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 


Three Eattance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 








URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 Guineas), 

will begin at 9 a.m, on TUK DAY, June 6th. Candidates must be under 15 on 

September 2ist, 1916. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER 

@LERK, ‘The Coltege, Durham, on or before May 23rd.—For further particulars 
apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near KLSTREE, HERTS. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1916. 

An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1916, for TEN 
or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 
tear or five (HOUSE). of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 
% on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and Honse Scholarshi 


ace tena other.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, 
$0.D., Head Master, 





NHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
MXAMINATION, MAY 23RD, 24TH AND 25TH. 

At least twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not already in the 
Senay whether Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP value £35 per annum, with preference for xp born, educated 
er residing in. HEREFORDSHIRE.. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS,. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY value £30 
per annum are open for next term. 

Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 

RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Foes, £42 to £51 per annum, 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
RIVE BNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. FOR COMPETITION, MARCH 3ist. 
NEXT TERM «BEGINS MAY 2np. 
Ittustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY, 
RADFIELD COLLEG E.— 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27 and 28, 
Six Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen ia 
the War havo- been given to the new House; recently opened under the Head. 
Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. BELOLE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 


Berkshire 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Viscount. Cobham. 


Chairman of Trustees : 
in JUNE. 


House, Bromsgrove, 














Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A 
ENTRANCE SCH@QLARSHIPS annuall 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The 





JJASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 

{° DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engincering — Classes, 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. “Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 


AUTHORS 


OURNALISTIC and 
FOR LADIBS.—Rapid systematic coaching. 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Six Months’ Course from 





any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
= ee, ——————_ —= ———— = 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are fooking for sts as 


wens SES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR’ REGISTRATION. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS, 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS.. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piceadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Fall statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


QcHOOLS FOR BOYS AND. GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNLQU, and up-to-date knowledg@ 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can b@ 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMBNDED, . 
The age of the pupil, ee) a and rough idea of fces should be givea. 
"Phone, write, or call. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp» 
red cloth, 2s,; post-free, 23. 6d. Illustrations. 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Canaon Street, London, 5.0. 
5053 Central, 








J. ° 
Telephone ; 
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CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
S information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
ORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 
CHOOLS, &c.— Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams.; &c., 
éc. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
fhe General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY 
Beholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Trafalgar Sq., W.C, 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


OF INTEREST TO PARENTS 


“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge, 
valuable assistance and exclusive information respecting the best 
Schools and Tutors, by sending statement of their requirements 
to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lap., Dept. Y, Educational Con- 
sultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

———— >  —~ ee 
HE LESSER PUBLIO SCH OOLS.—tThere 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give a 
thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
culars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
ey London, E.C. Plcase mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 


profession if decided il et ea | he 3 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors’ enjo every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool. ‘ 
R ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
'W of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 

licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guarantced by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. HM. Woodward 
¥.R.8. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed in Spring 
means Scores less in Summer. Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Bole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEmoRIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 




















READERS of this journal willing to benefit a Nationa Charity, but desiring to 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer: THE EARL OF HaRRowBy. Secretary: Goprrey I. HWaminron. 


THE VISION OF GOD. 








THE CHURCH ARMY has arranged a Course of QUIET 
HOURS, to be held on the TUESDAYS in LENT, at 4 p-m., in 
the CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, Bryanston Street, 
a Arch, W., by kind permission of the Vicar and Church- 
wardens. 





PREACHERS DURING THE REMAINDER OF LENT: 
MARCH 28.—The Rev. C. C. B. BARDSLEY, M.A., Hon. Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Socicty. 
APRIL 4—The Rev. Canon J, W. WILLINK, M.A., Rector of Birmingham. 
APRIL 11.—The Rev. A. W. ROBINSON, D.D., Warden of the College of 
All Hallows, Barking. 


APRIL 18.—The Rev. B. D. D. SHAW, Vicar of the Church of the Annun- 


ciation, Bryanston Street, W. 





The Church is OPEN all day for PRIVATE PRAYER, and 
books of devotion are provided. It is hoped that many will take 
advantage of this, so that the Services may begin in an atmosphere 


of preparedness. 
ALL ARE INVITED 


to attend these Quict Hours of Prayer and Meditation in the midst 
of War’s anxieties and turmoil, and afterwards to take a cup of tea 
&t 5 o'clock with the Church Army Staff at the Headquarters close 
by. Tea will be followed when possible by an informal talk on 



































Give the Children 
a helping hand 


"THERE are thousands of children, well 

brought up in comfortable homes, who, at a 
critical period of their lives, are left fatherless. 
Suppose your children were thrown helpless on 
the world! It would not be their fault and it 
might not be your fault if you could not 
make adequate provision for them.. What 
a blessing, then, if you could know that they 
would be well cared for, educated, and given 
a good start in life. 


London Orphan School 


WATFORD 


Patrons: H.M. THE KING; H.M. QUEEN MARY ; 11M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA 

provides a Home, sound education, religious training, 
and healthy exercise for both boys and girls—the 
necessitous children of middle-class parents, who are 
only too often overlooked because they do not come 
within the scope of ordinary charity. 


£200 will keep a child for 6 years—the 
average time spent in the School— | 
and give him a good start in life. 
£34 will keep a child for 12 months. 
£17 will keep a child for 6 months. 
£9 will keep a child for 3 months. 
What will you do to help these fatherless children ? 
Every Guinea you send entitles you to 4 votes at the next June 
election. A number of the children ot. Officers and Warrant 1 
Officers killed in the War are admitted without election, 


Please make cheques payable to 
Arthur Blathwayt, Esq., Treasurer, 
3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 
F. & Y. 






































































(Established 
1869.) 






® 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) 


Chief Offices: 104-122City Rd., LONDON, E.C. 
Principal - Rav, W. HODSON SMITH. 


Joun R. Bartow, Esq., J.P.; 
Tue Rr. Hon. THe Loxnp Mayor oF Lonpon 
(Col, Sir Charles Uheers Wakefield). 


A SPECIAL APPEAL. 
AS, ‘ 


Treasurers { 


The end of our Financial year 

is in sight, and although our triends 

es throughout the country have responded 

Ss “ to our. appeals very nobly, our costs 





of maintenance have gone up by leaps 
and bounds. 

We are exceedingly anxious that 
ovr books should close with the balance 
on the right side,-and the next éew 
weeks willdetermine the issue. We have 
2,400 children to ciothe, educate, and 
maintain, but we depend upon the Father 
o! the tatherless, and also upon His 
stewards, to help us to ‘carry the work 
through. We believe it is not too much 
to ask, or exgect, that our friends will 
send us special gifts to enable’ us to 
close the year free of debt. Remittances 
and also gifis of cothing should be 
addressed to 


Rev, W, HODSON SMITH, 
104122 City Road, EC, 




















Chequrs and Postal Orders should be 
crossed London 1 and Midland 
ank, 





















THE NEW ENGLAND THAT IS TO BE. 
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Talking of Brown Shoes 


ES, I like ’em immensely, so 
light and cool for Spring. But 
if there’s one thing you must buy good, 
it’s brown shoes.” 
“True enough, They must be good, 
But these of mire——” 
“Oh, yours. Hand-made, I see. My 
dear chap, I can’t afford such luxuries.” 
“On the contrary, they’re factory 
made, though you'd scarcely believe it, 
and cost one guinea. Lotus make, you 
know. ‘Take my tip and try a pair.” 


Lotus 


etters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of ae and Delta Shoes. Agents everywhere 
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PLAYER'S 


NAVY 
MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
White Label. Mild and Medium 


6: T: 
yn Fee 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 








y ae eee ‘se Qo 
yee, S pecialtics 
ty APPOINTMENT 
Raised Game Pies 
Home-made—2 lb. to 6 Ib. 
Yorkshire Pies. 
Also Home-made, inTerrines 4/6 to 21/- 
Galantine of Chicken 
Truffled—about 2 Ib... ee 
York Ham Finest quality, 
Matured—Cooked and ‘Dressed each 22/6 
Stilton Cheese... . } Cheese 12/6 
First Prize Dairy whole Cheese 25/- 
English Ox Tongues 
Cooked and Glazed.. ~ 
Pressed Beef (Glazed) 
In 2 lb., 4 lb. & 6 lb. blocks 
Brandy Cherries 
Bottled on the Premises ae 
Imperial Plums 
Specially Salected 





per Ib. 3/- 








per lb. 3/6 








dice LL o> svady Th corritrras 
‘ rr ties 


each 7/6 


gee 





per lb. 2/8 





4/6, 8/- 


Se beatae 


. bottles 6/6, 11/6 


™ Special War Catalogue contains a lar, lecti 
oods and assorted boxes varying in ts elt of yi 


FORTNUM & MASON 


182 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Telephone: Regent 41. Telegrams; “ Fortnum, kee 





To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action—to have all the 
attributes of virile strength you need 


Is Ss eM 


_ Visem is sold in Powder and Tablet form. Tablets 1s. 64.8 
tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form for use 
in the trenches. It is a great restorative. 


The Powder ia sold in tins at 1s. 6d., twice the size 2s. ov 
four times the size 4$., eight times the quantity 7s. Gd. Se 
postcard for free sample and descriptive booklet. 


Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, the Pro- 
prietors will be ple to supply it post free, on receipt af 
postal order. In ordering Tablets, care should be taken to state 
whether Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired. 


ST. IVEL Ltd., Dept. © (London Depot), Battersea Park, &.W. 








@ Motorists can ‘save and fight’ 


for the Country in two ways—by 
refusing imported tyres and by invest- 
ing in lowest-cost-per-mile Avons. Sup- 
plies are available through 750 Avon 
Stockists, or any agent can procure. 
Remember—Avons make motoring cheaper, and 


saving is fighting to-day 
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CTION e 
‘va. Messrs. Hutchinson ¢ Co.’s Announcements 
My Tablecloths & Celebrities By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE 


In demy 8vo. Cloth Gilt, 16s. net. With a Coloured Plate and numerous other Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. 


Indo-China & its Primitive Peoples 
By CAPTAIN HENRY BAUDESSON 
In demy 8vo. Cloth Gilt,-16s. net, With 60 Illustrations from Photographs. 


The Causes & Consequences of the War 
By YVES GUYOT 
Translated by F. Appleby Holt, B.A. LL.B. In demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Balkans of To-day By Mrs. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S. 
In demy 8vo. Cloth Gilt, 12s. 6d. net. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 





HUTCHINSON & CO”S NEW Gs. NOVELS 











{THE BARS OF IRON By ETHEL M. DELL, TTASKER JEVONS By MAY SINCLAIR 
THE WISDOM OF DAMARIS By LUCAS MALET| TREASURE: A Romance of the South Seas 

+DISENTANGLED By CURTIS YORKE By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
MISS MILLION’S MAID By BERTA RUCK | THE SCRATCH PACK By DOROTHEA CONYERS 
{THE DOUGLAS ROMANCE By DOUGLAS SLADEN PROUD PETER By W. E. NORRIS 
AN UNDRESSED HEROINE By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY | THE WORLDMENDER By MAXWELL GRAY 
THE RISE OF RAYMOND By F. FRANKFORT MOORE! fue EYES OF THE BLIND By M. P. WILLCOCKS 
THE BATTLE OF FLOWERS sire. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE | THE HUT BY THE RIVER * By G. B. BURGIN 
7G00D OLD ANNA Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES | THE NIGHT HAWK By EDGAR JEPSON 
TWILIGHT By FRANK DANBY' {THE LAMP OF DESTINY By ISABEL C. CLARKE 

(t Already published.) 
London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s Announcements 


FIRST REVIEW 


“A book for which the English-speaking people have been waiting since the 
war began.”—Daity Express. 


By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 


THE FIRST SEVEN DIVISIONS 


Being a detailed account of the fighting from Mons to Ypres. 
In Buckram Gilt, with Maps, 6s. net. 


) “ For the first time in any published book we get maps showing the exact composition and position of our forces 
| at Mons, and showing also the positions and routes of the various divisions during the long Retreat southwards. The 
Retreat is studied in detail, and owing to the assistance given to the author by many officers who took part in the fighting, 
the author is able to show the work done by the various regiments, and has innumerable stories to tell of individual 
valour. Told in the simplest way, and with no glossing over of disagreeable facts, the whole book is an epic of courage 
and tenacity. The story of the first seven divisions is one that can never dic, and here is a book which is a worthy 
memorial to them.”—Standard, 








Ist and 2nd Large Editions nearly exhausted on day of publication. 3rd Large Edition at Press. 
READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 











HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 

tTHE HONEY POT By THE COUNTESS BARCYNSKA | SOME THERE ARE—— By GERTRUDE PAGE 
THE BOMBSHELL By MAURICE LEBLANC | THE WOMAN WHO LIVED AGAIN By LINDSAY RUSSELL 
JOAN AND THE BABIES AND | By COSMO HAMILTON | PHILIPPA’S PRIDE By A PEER 
BUTTERFLY WINGS By MARGARET PETERSON | f——AND BETTY TOO! By R. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR 
TTHAT WOMAN FROM JAVA. By E. HARDINGHAM QUINN TLOVE AND WAR By VIOLET TWEEDALE 
1THE WHITE SIN HELEN IN LOVE By AMBER REEVES 

By F. C. PHILLIPS and ROWLAND STRONG | THE SPLENDID FRIEND By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 





(t Already published.) 
An entirely new story by WILLIAM LE QUEUX ANNETTE OF THE ARGONNE In cloth, 2s. net. 












London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., Paternoster House, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
MRS. BALFAME 


A new novel by 
Gertrude Atherton 
Author of “ Perch of the Devil,” “ Ancestors,”’ eto. 


“ Mrs. Gertrude Atherton seems to experi- 
ment, and with success... . Her story is 





absorbing and exceedingly well-managed the | 


whole way through. The craftsmanship is 
most excellent. It is a mystery, and a murder 
mystery,too! . . . Story and psychology make 
up a capital book, and Mrs. Atherton is to be 
thanked for her adventure.” —Datry Te.zcraru. 6s. 


THE CARTHAGINIAN. 


A Tragedy in Three Acts. By FRANK TAYLOR, 
Author of “ The Gallant Way.” 2s. 6d, net. 


THE LAST LAP. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, Editor of 
“The Field.” A continuation of “Kaiser, 
Krupp, and Kultur,” and “Kultur and 
Catastrophe.” 1s. net. 


PRIMATES or tHe FOUR GEORGES. 


By ALDRED WILLIAM ROWDEN, K.C. 
Biographies of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
from 1715 to 1828. Wéith Portraits. 12s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 








LADY ROBERTSON, 


Wife of LIEUT..GENERAL ROBERTSON, 
K.C.V.O., &c., Chief of the Staff, 


&ppeals to anyone interested in the Spiritual Welfare of our 
Sailors and Soldiers to contribute towards building a 


MUCH NEEDED TEMPORARY CHURCH 


in one of our largest bases in France, 


Contributions should be sent direct to 


LADY ROBERTSON, 


Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James's Park, S.W. 





FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE 
The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


ives 
HOME LIFE, °* 
EFFICIENT TRAINING, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
4114 Homes in ENGLAND and 2 in CANADA, 
4,677 Children now in its charge. * 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 


Gifts gratefully received by Presenpary Rupotr, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.5. 


Cheques, &., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 





FURNITURE For CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture In London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., cta., 
238-241 Tottenham Gourt Road, W. 








_ The Way of the Ci: 


V. DOROSHEVITCH. 2s. 6d. net. 
Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 





“Scenes of extraordinary 

_ beauty and terror.”—Times, 
“It is sure to be read by 
thousands,”— Country Life, 
“The most wonderful 
book of the war.”—Daily 
News. “Should be read 
by everybody.”—Manches- 
ter Guardian. “ The 
Tablet says: “Few whose 
hearts vibrate to hear of 
human suffering, and few 
who love great acts, will 
miss these pages.” 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


—S— ———— —— — 





“The most authoritative and telling work upon this delicate subject.” 


“THE PROBLEM of the NATIONS.” 


(Sexual Di: and Education.) 


By Major A. CORBETT-SMITH, R.F.A., 
M.A. Oxon., F.R.G.8., Officier de I’Instruction Publique, Editor the Journal of 
State Medicine. 
The popular handbook, fssued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Publie 
Health, which anticipated by two years the Report of the Royal Commission oa 


Sexual Diseases. 
Price Is. Gd. net; post free Is. 10d. 
BALE, SONS, and DANIELSSON, Ld. 83-31 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


RARE MUSICAL BOOKS. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co.'s 
Spring Exhibition, consisting of the 


LITTLETON COLLECTION 


of Books illustrating the Development 
of Music Printing, is now open at their 


WEST-END HOUSE, 43 PICCADILLY (Opposite Princes’ Hall) 

ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Read his eple poems: 1. The Eple of the Empire (Britain's National eple 
poem).—ll, The Human Epic.—ill. The Epic of God and The Devil; 


Other epics. 2s. 6d. each. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 
E, GOLDBY, 87 CHARLES STREET, HATION GarpsN, EX. 
OOKS.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 6 vols., illus. by Brangwyn, 
25s.; Pictures from “ Punch,” 8 vols., half morocco, £3 83.; Crowley's 

Collected Works, vellum with silk ties, 21s. ; Fielding’s Works, 12 vols., Dent, 308.§ 
Sex Mythology, 6s.; Debrett Peerage, &c., 2 vols., 1914, 6s. 6d.; ‘ Punch,” a Set, 
147 vols., £15 15s.; Works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 6 vols., £3 3s.; Burke's Extinct, 
Dormant, and Suspended Peerages, 1831, £1 15s.; Ticknor’s History of | 
Literature, 3 vols., 1863, £1 1s.; Gilfillan’s Edition of Poetical Works of E mund 
Spenser, 5 vols., 1865, 10s. 6d. ; Akerman’s Reman Coins, 2 vols., 1834, £1 19. Bend 
also for Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. he largest Dealer in the Provinces.—BAKER 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. 6d. (cost 15s. net); 
Jackson's Adriatic, Italian and Austrian Sides, 2 vols., 17s. (cost 42s. net); 
Historical Court Memoirs, 20 vols., £9; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15. 
Cotalogues free. Wanted, Ency. Brit., India paper. Books bought in any quantity 
for cash.— HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


‘SALE BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MSS. / 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on 
Wednesday, March 29, 1916, and Two Following Days, at ONIE o'clock a 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, the Property of the Honble. James Boswel Talbot, 























of Auchinleck House, Ayrshire; the Property of Miss Gilchrist Clark, of Speddoch, 
Dumfries ; the Property of Charles Leeming, Esq. (deceased), late of 1 Russell Road, 
Kensington (sold on the death of Mrs. Leeming) ; and other Properties ; rare playing 


cards, from the coliection of the late Lady Charlotte Schreiber ; books and autograph 
letters of the late James McNeill Whistler, the Propefty of the late Thomas Way; 
also a selected portion of the valuable library formed by the late Hugh — 
Esq., D.L., J.P., of 17 Fulwood Park, Liverpool (sold by order of the executors 

the late Mra, Perkins). May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be 
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From WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST| Macmillan’s New Books. 
——— 

WRITINGS, BY 1-, P. JAOKS |Leaves from a, Field Note-Book. 


Editor of the Hibbert Journal. 


Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 28, 6d. net each Volume. 
4. MAD SHEPHERDS. 
r (‘The Snarley Bob Stories.”) [Now Ready. 
“Full of the sardonic grimness of human comedy. . . this 
t human document.’’— Outlook. 
2, FROM THE HUMAN END. 
A Collection of Essays on urgent questions of the day, 
now first published. Un Apri. 


This is a now volume in which the author deals with more 
perioas themes than he has yet approached in his previous books. 


3. PHILOSOPHERS IN TROUBLE. 
A Volume of Stories, all new with one exception. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. [In the Press. 
Just Out. 
With 6 Maps. Demy 8vo. 


THE GERMANS. 
By J. M. ROBERTSON, P.C., M.P., Author of ‘“* The 
Saxon and the Celt,” ‘‘ The Evolution of States,” ‘* War 
and Civilisation.” 
Part I. The Teutonic Gospel of Race. 
» Hl. The Old Germany and the New. 
Views on* German Evolution, both ethnological and socio- 
logical, here set forth, in the spirit of social science; prove that 
the Germans, as a nation, are not what they assorst themselves 


to be. 


2s. 6d. net. 








7s. 6d. net. 





Postage 4d. extra. 
THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


. PRINCIPAL CONTENTS—APRIL. 


AN INTERIM RELIGION kL. P. Jacks 


THE SELF-REVELATION OF THE GERMAN WAR PARTY 
BEFORE THE WAR E. W. Halifax 


GERMAN PATRIOTISM The Rev. Lord William Gascoyne Cecil 
THE APOCALYPSE OF WAR. 


VENI GREATOR SPIRITUS! 
The Author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia” 


THE LOVE OF GOD OUR HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 


Rev. W. Temple 
A DEFENCE OF SCIENTIFIG MATERIALISM 


Hugh Elliot 
“EDUCATION HAS SAVED THE STATE” 
Sir Rowland K. Wilson, Bart. 
MADAME .MONTESSORI 


AND MR. HOLMES AS EDUCA- 
TIONAL REFORMERS Mrs. Clement Webb 


THE PLAIN MAN’S RELIGION IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


G. G. Coulton 
PROLEGOMENA TO AN ESSAY ON MIRACLES 
- Rev. F. W. Orde-Ward 
THE EMPTY PURSE 


Rev. James Moffatt, D.D. 
THE TYRANNY OF BENEFACTORS Mary Wilkens Hoyt 
BISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 10s. PER ANNUM, POST FREE. 


London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent. Garden, W.C. 


20,000 COPIES READY TO-DAY. 


DEGENERATE 
GERMANY. 


By HENRY DE HALSALLE. 


IN THIS REMARKABLE BOOK IS REVEALED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN A BRITISH PUBLICA- 
TION ‘THE HIDEOUS AND WHOLESALE VICE, 
CRIME, AND THE GENERAL IMMORALITY OF 
THE GERMAN PEOPLE. IT IS THE MOST 
COMPLETE AND DRAMATIC EXPOSURE OF 
KULTUR EVER WRITTEN. 

T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd. 
8 Essex St., Loncoa, W.C. 














2/0 net, paper ; 2/6 net, cloth. 
(Postage 4d.) 








British Expeditionary Force. . Extra crown 8vo. « 5s. net. 
THE DAILY NEws anp LEADER.—‘ We have seen no book which gives a more 
comprehensive and convincing picture of the whole business of modern warfare 
+ @ very considerable literary achievement.” 





ABRIDGED EDITION, 


Ordeal by Battle. 
OLIVER. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


THR EVENING STANDARD.—" In the. new edition an Introduction deals with 
the national situation down to the present.time, and in many ways this Intre- 
duction is the most critical part of this critical book.” 


ls. net. 


Abridged Edition by F. 8. 





Edited by EDITH wannon. 
The Book of the Homeless. origina 


Articles in Verse and Prose. Illustrated.” The book is sdld for 

the benefit of the American Hostels for Refugees and of the 

Children of Flanders Rescue Committec. Demy 4to. 21s. net. 

THE TIMES.—** We hope that many hasers, British Has A . wit 

be found for this beautiful quarts tolune, which Meo, Wharton haa complied, 
edited, and in great part written.” 


Aircraft in War and Peace.  .,y 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON. With Illustrations. Crewn 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

MorTor.—“*The book is one that can be read with profit by everyone Interested 


in flight. The author has collected a great dea! of information as to what has 
already been done in the present war.” . 











Heart of Europe. By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 
Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*.* This work describes Northern France, Belgium, and Flanders, and the 
treasures of art and beauty enshrined in that beautiful land before the devastation 
of the great war. 


Mathematical Papers for Admission 
into the Royal Military Academy 
and the Royal Military College 
for the Years 1906-1915. — Euited by 


R. M. MILNE, M.A., Assistant Master, Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MACMILLAN & GO., 
———————S——SSS—S_S — = _— 
. ? 
Mr. Heinemann’s 
ey By the Aas of The Dop Doctor.” 
EARTH TO EARTH 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 
A Great Welsh Story. 


CHAPEL By MILES LEWIS. 6/- n. 


“A powerful piece of work. . . . With a fascination that gripe 
oe, it is the best novel we have yet had fron: Wales.” 
—Evening Standard. 


YoutH UNcONQUERABLE 
By PERCY ROSS. 6/- n. 
“A good story of high-spirited very modern young people, witk 
a brilliant sweet girl graduate, thrown nearly penniless on the world, 
for heroine.’’—The Times. 


A RAW YOUTH 


Translated by ConsTANCE GARNETT. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 


By E. A. POWELL, Author of “‘ Fighting in Flanders.”” Richly 
Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


THE EPIC OF DIXMUD 


By CHARLES LE GOFFIC. 3/6 net. 
“A great and a fascinating story which stands by itself in the 
huge epic cycle of the war.’—TZhe Times. 


WITH MY REGIMENT 


By “PLATOON COMMANDER.” 3/6 net. 
* I know of no book which so clearly describes the work and 
reflects the feelings of the young British officer.’"—Evening News. 


THe History oF KATHIAWAD 


By CAPTAIN WILBERFORCE-BELL, lately Political Agent, 
Sorath (Kathiawad). With a Preface by the Hon. C. H. A. 
HILL. Illustrations, Map, and Four Coloured Plates. 12/6 net 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 








LTD., LONDON. | 


List | 


6/- n. 


DOSTOEVSKY. 
4/6 net. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





THE APRIL 


WINDSOR 


THE EXPLOSIVES USED IN MODERN 


WARFARE By PROFESSOR VIVIAN B. LEWES 
THE AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND 
HEROES OF THE V.C. By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


WAR CONTRIBUTIONS FROM NATIVE 
RACES OF BRITISH COLONIES 63, Joun H. HARRIS 


THE SUGAR PROBLEM IN THE WAR 
By C. DE THIERRY 


Stories by 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE HAROLD BINDLOSS 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS ETHEL TURNER 
WILLIAM WESTRUP LAURENCE NORTH 


and other distinguished authors. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
THE CRIMSON FIELD Halliwell Sutcliffe 


For the theme of this new romance Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe has = further back into English history 
than in any of his previous books, and, under the title of ‘‘ The Crimson Field,” gives us a vivid story of 
Flodden, that strangely varied battle, with its unusual contrasts, alternating superiority on either side, and 
the death of the Scottish King in the midst of the struggle. In the first historical romance of the modern 
school written on the period of that momentous conflict the author approaches Flodden Field with the march 
- Se Coleen ~ + wana to the scene of the fight, and shows their share in the last wild charge that settled 
the ue of the battle. 


FREY AND HIS WIFE (3s. 6d.) Maurice Hewlett 


*‘ The book is a fascinating romance told with the felicitous charm which we expect from the author. 
Mr. Hewlett will earn the further gratitude of his admirers, for he has dug in an unfamiliar soil and produced 
a jewel of unmistakable lustre.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


FAITH TRESILION Eden Phillpotts 


A vivid story of love and Wo adventure on the Cornish coast. Mr. Phillpotts’s books are quite unlike 
those of any other novelist, and his latest, strongly individual, is likely to prove itself one of the best novels 





= we the story is told with all the power of effective descriptive writing of which Mr. Phillpotts 1s master.” 
—Scotsman, 
THE BORDERER Harold Bindloss 


* This author’s novels are terse, powerful, yet graceful, showing intimate knowledge and acute observa- 
tion, never overweighted with description, yet containing many delightful pictures.”—Academy. 


THE BROKEN THREAD William Le Queux 


Mr. Le Queux can always be relied upon for a story crammed with excitement, and in this new tale, 
which concerns a vendetta and its working;, he is seen at his very best. 


THE INTERIOR Lindsay Russell 


This hook is fresh proof that Lindsay Russell is a born story-teller; it glows with colour and emotion, 
and contains a love story that will leave few readers unmoved. 


THE WRAITH OF OLVERSTONE Florence Warden 


A really remarkable sensation story in Miss Warden's inimitable style—one whirl of thrills and incident. 


THE FOOTLIGHT GLARE Alice and Claude Askew 


Alice and Claude Askew need no introduction as writers of powerful emotional stories, and in ‘* The 
Footlight Glare” they have produced a vivid, rapidly moving, and entrancing romance. 


HUMAN NATURE Marie Connor Leighton 


Romance, mystery, and sensation, three ingredients skilfully blended as Mrs. Leighton alone knows 
how, go to make a most holding and engrossing story from this popular writer's pen. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH Fred M. White 


Abounds in tense and exciting situations, and Mr. White's critics are of opinion that he has never written 
a better story. 


THE ANNEXATION SOCIETY J. S. Fletcher 


* Mr. J. 8. Fletcher has certainly scored a record with his ‘Annexation Society.’ It is the most breath- 
lessly exciting story that we ever remember to have read.”"—Western Mail. 


BENTLEY’S CONSCIENCE Paul Trent 


“In ‘ Bentley’s Conscience’ Mr. Paul Trent once more demonstrates his ability to tell a movin 4 
Full of incident and action.”—Daily Telegraph. . oe 


A DEBT DISCHARGED Edgar Wallace 

There is no lack of excitement in this brightly written novel, which holds the attention and interest 
of thet ic dia » bn end. The popular author of *‘ Sanders of the River" again displays his gifts of originality 
an . 





WARD, LOCK & Co.'s 


SEVENPENNY 
NOVELS 


Cloth Gilt, with Frentispioce and wrapper 


1 THE GARDEN OF LIES Just 
2 ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS & P opera 
8 RAINBOW ISL Lok 
4 THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL Guy Bouin 
5 THE IMPOSTOR Harold B 
6 THE LODESTAR Mex Pembone 
7 A STUDY IN SCARLE A. Conan Doyle 
8 YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH Robert 
10 THE CRIMSON BLIND Fred M. Whi 
11 WHEN | WAS CZAR _W. Marchm 
12 IN WHITE RAIMENT William Le Queme 
13 NOT PROVEN A. and. Aten 
14 A MAKER OF HISTORY E. P. Oppenheim 
15 BUCHANAN’S WIFE ustus M Forma 
16 THE PILLAR OF LIGHT Tracy 
17 A BID FOR FORTUNE Guy Boothby 
18 THE DUST OF CONFLICT Harold Bindlos 
19 THE DAYOF TEMPTATION William Le Queus 
20 TWO BAD BLUE EYES * Rita 
21 MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE 
E. P.O 
22 THE CORNER HOUSE Fred Wan 
23 IN STRANGE COMPANY Guy Boothby 
24 THE SPORTING CHANCE A. and C. Askew 
25 THE GOLD WOLF Max Pemberton 
26 ADAMAGED REPUTATION _ Harold Bindlos 
27 THE SOUL OF GOLD Justus M. Formaa 
28 THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER Guy Boothby 
29 BY WIT OF WOMAN archmonms 
80 LADY BARBARITY -C. Snaith 
21 THE SECRET E. P. Oppenheim 
82 THE WHEEL O° FORTUNE Louis Tracy 
$3 THE SLAVE OF SILENCE Fred M. White 
34 DARBY AND JOAN * Rita” 
35 THE RED CHANCELLOR Sir Wm. Magnay 
86 THE TEMPTRESS Wiiliam Le Queux 
87 PRO PATRIA Max Pemberton 
38 THE FASCINATION OF THE KING Guy Boothby 
89 WILD SHEBA A. and C, Askew 
40 BY SNARE OF LOVE A. W. Marchmont 
41 BENEATH HER STATION Harold Bindlow 
42 HOPE, MY WIFE L. G. Moberly 
43 THE MISSIONER B. P. Oppenheim 
44 THE MESSAGE OF FATE Louls Tracy 
45 THE WAYFARERS J.C. Snaith 
46 TOMMY CARTERET Justus M. Forman 
47 DOR. NIKOLA Guy Boothby 
48 THE SUNDIAL Fred M. White 
49 WILES OF THE WICKED William Le Queux 
60 ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE 
Guy Boothby 
51 A LOST LEADER E. P. Oppenheim 
562 THE ETONIAN A. and C. Askew 
53 HIS LADY'S PLEASURE Harold Bindloss 
54 ACOURIEROF FORTUNE A. W. Marchmont 
55 JOURNEY’S END Justus M. Formaa 
56 PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN Guy Boothby 
57 LORD STRANLEIGH, Philanthropist Robert Barr 
58 HEART OF GOLD L. G. Moberly 
59 NETTA Fred M. White 
60 SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR Louis Tracy 
61 THE TRIFLER Archibald Eyre 
62 AN EYE FOR ANEYE William Le Queux 
63 THE GOVERNORS E. P. Oppenheim 
64 THE STOLEN LADY A. and C. Askew 
65 HAWTREY'S DEPUTY Harold Bindloss 
66 THE QUEEN'S ADVOCATE A. W. Marchmont 
67 A MAKER OF NATIONS Guy Boothby 
68 AS WE FORGIVE THEM William Le Queus 
69 A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY 
E. P. Oppenheim 
70 A RED, RED ROSE Katharine Tynaa 
71 A CRIME ON CANVAS Fred M. White 
72 LONG LIVE THE KING! Guy Boothb 
73 RAVENSHAW OF RIETHOLME Bertram Mitfo 
74 THE KING OF DIAMONDS Louis Tracy 
75 THE WORLD'S GREAT SNARE E. P. Oppenheim 
76 HELEN OF THE MOOR A. and C. Askew 
77 THE LEAGUE OF THE LEOPARD Harold Bindlos 
78 HER SPLENDID SIN Headon Hill 
79 DR.NIKOLA’SEXPERIMENT Guy Boothby 
80 WHOSO FINDETH A WIFE — William Le Queur 
81 THE STOWAWAY Louis Tracy 
82 THE LAW OF THE LAND Fred M. White 
83 MR. MARX’S SECRET 2 Oppenheim 
84 SANDERS OF THE RIVER Edgar Wallace 
85 UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE A. W. Marchmont 
86 JOY: A HAPPY SOUL L. G. Mo 
87 THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER Guy Boothby 
88 THE DREAM DAUGHTER A. and C. Askew 
89 THE LIBERATIONIST Harold Bindloss 
00 LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD Robert Bart 
01 JEANNE OF THE MARSHES E. P. Oppenheim 
92 A RACE WITH RUIN Headon Hilt 
93 A FATAL LEGACY _ Louis Tracy 
04 THE BOND OF BLACK William Le Queuk 
95 A FATAL DOSE Fred M. White 
96 THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT —_Guy Boothby 
97 THE PEOPLE OFTHE RIVER Edgar Wallace 
98 CHRISTINA L. G. Moberly 
99 THE MASTER MUMMER E. P. Oppesheta 
100 THE GOLDEN GIRL A. and C. Askew 
101 THE SILENT BARRIER Louis 
102 THE COTTAGE IN THE CHINE Headon H 
103 MY INDIAN QUEEN Guy 
104 THE IDOL OF THE TOWN Wm. Le Queut 
105 FALSE EVIDENCE E. P. Oppenheia 
106 THE CARDINAL MOTH F A 
107 THE PROTECTOR Harold Bin 
100 WHITE WALLS Maz Pemberton 
110 MONEY OR WIFE Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
pence 
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